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April 18 2013 958 worker 

LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Self-appointed 

I’m not so much an alpha-male not to 
be slightly stunned by the comments of 
Chris Knight (Letters, April 11). I think 
the most measured response I can give 
to Chris, who I have always considered 
a very thoughtful and visionary 
communist, is: ‘You should have gone 
to Specsavers, mate’. His apparent 
‘reply’ to me (along with “Tony Clark, 
Paul Demarty and so many others”) is 
a response to something I never said 
nor even remotely implied in my letters 
of either March 21 and 28.1 won’t bore 
readers by restating my comments. Just 
read the bloody contribution, comrade; 
my comments are, if anything, directly 
opposite to the ones he attributes to me. 

Turning to Lawrence Parker and his 
piece on Paolo Di Canio (‘Explicable 
politics of extremism’, April 11), I 
suppose it was inevitable that the left, 
having cried wolf so often, wouldn’t 
recognise the real wolf when it 
showed up. Where are the “apparent 
espousal(s) of fascism”? The man has 
a tattoo of Mussolini on his right arm 
and belonged to a group of rightwing 
football supporters who hailed 
Mussolini as their great hero. The 
greeting between them en masse and 
in groups is the fascist salute, which 
he gave from the pitch, and admits is 
meant to be a fascist salute. 

Di Canio attended the funeral of 
his friend and comrade, a member 
of the armed fascist bombing team 
which raked havoc and death across 
Italy, among many uniformed fascists 
and joined them in the fascist salute. 
Mussolini was a fascist, not a racialist, 
as was Franco. Both were viciously 
anti-working class and anti-left. Is that 
all right then? He was told to make a 
statement distancing himself from this 
allegiance or he would be sacked , so he 
now makes the statement that he does 
not support the ideology of fascism. 
Whether that’s true or not, until this 
furore he did. 

The threat to withdraw the 
Wearmouth Lodge banner from the 
grounds (which are built on the site of 
the colliery) was not just because of 
the great sacrifice of miners during the 
Spanish Civil War and World War II, 
but the very real ongoing problem with 
the far right in the region. For the last 
18 months the far right has conducted 
a violent campaign against the 
construction of a mosque in a racially 
mixed residential area of Sunderland. 
Now Lawrence’s comment on whether 
the English Defence League is a 
real fascist organisation may apply 
elsewhere, but in the north the EDL 
is the National Front, and its more 
overtly Nazi ‘Northern Patriotic Front’ 
and the ultra-violent ‘Infidels’. They 
think the EDL is a more respectable 
cover for their marches and rallies. Two 
years ago the EDL held its national 
demonstration in Newcastle, and local 
supporters attacked the platform. 

Turn up to oppose them, as I have 
since this campaign started, and you 
will soon find out whether we are 
talking “nonsense” or not, Lawrence. 
At the beginning of this year a crowd 
of 200 of them surged toward the area 
designated for the mosque, screaming, 
“Ain’t no black in the Union Jack; send 
the bastards back”. They overpowered 
the police, who were outnumbered 
two to one, and the anti-fascist groups 
four to one, and launched a barrage 
of bricks, bottles and stun bombs into 
the crowd. For two hours they charged 
into Asian shops and harassed black 
and Asian shoppers until all the shops 
closed. The police stopped all Asian 
people driving cars through the area 
and told all non-white residents to 
stay in their homes “because we can’t 
protect you”. 


Lawrence’s statement that the EDL 
“is very unlikely to be harbouring 
a Benito Mussolini fan club” is 
contradicted by the very visual fact 
that they rallied on a hill and chanted 
“Hitler is our hero” and “Fascist 
100%”, as they ran up and down 
back lanes, lobbing half-bricks into 
back yards of houses they assumed 
contained non-white residents. At 
length they charged off, shouting 
“Bum the mosque”. Two days before 
the appointment of Di Canio, they 
were back. The first of their attackers, 
from Glasgow (which proves, by the 
way, this isn’t just ‘wind-up’ football 
rivalry - they are equally made up 
of gangs from Newcastle, Carlisle, 
Sunderland, Middlesbrough, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh), screamed “Anti-fascist 
scum!” as he launched into us. This 
team attacked the ‘alternative jubilee’ 
festival in Newcastle, causing serious 
physical damage. They attacked the 
anti-cuts Occupy camp, smashing it up 
and beating old and young. They have 
attacked the Tyneside Irish Club in the 
middle of Newcastle and a Love Music, 
Hate Racism social in Gateshead. 

They turned up to attack the miners’ 
Tommy Hepburn memorial in October 
2011, with not a non-white face or 
Muslim anywhere among the hundreds 
attending, but backed off when they 
saw the odds. At the anti-rail cuts RMT/ 
Aslef picket and rally in Newcastle 
they also backed off, but they were 
there to attack it. They regularly attack 
anti-cuts and anti-bedroom tax protests. 
Now, you tell me that an anti-working 
class, anti-minority, anti-union, anti¬ 
left, street fighting formation, which 
supports the state and monarchy and 
empire, isn’t fascist, but I have to say 
that it’s close enough for me, Lawrence. 

The appointment of Di Canio with 
his fascist past at least would be grist 
to the mill of this movement. And don’t 
be so naive as to think a fascist salute 
from this guy wouldn’t drive them to 
vindicated ecstasy because, I can assure 
you, they see him as one of theirs and a 
blow against us. You may well be sure 
that most Sunderland fans will see Di 
Canio’s fascist leanings as “a pile of 
half-digested crap”, but I’m not. I don’t 
know how many normal white working 
class folk outside of London Lawrence 
speaks to, but I do it all the time and we 
are not winning these arguments - the 
appeal of far-right and racialist groups 
is far greater than our own. 

That is why the stand made by the 
Durham Miners Association, evoking 
our class traditions, waving a valued 
symbol deeply entrenched in the 
collective culture of the region, and 
drawing a line in the sand, was so 
important. I am happy to accept Di 
Canio’s climbdown - that’s a victory to 
us - but if that stand hadn’t been made, 
it could well have thrown petrol on the 
flames. The matter is not yet concluded, 
and further assurances from the club 
are being sought. 

All of this is “highly blinkered”, 
according to Lawrence. Not for the 
first time, the ordinary working class 
activist on the ground is far more 
informed and streetwise than our 
self-appointed vanguard leadership 
of the CPGB. 

Peter Manson’s Thatcher 
obituary annoyed me too, but I 
don’t have the space in a letters 
column to take that on as well. 

David Douglass 

South Shields 

Not fascist? 

I have to disagree with Lawrence 
Parker’s take on Paolo Di Canio and 
the English Defence League. Neither 
an individual nor an organisation 
needs to be in agreement with Benito 
Mussolini to make them fascist. I do 
not know enough about Di Canio to 
make a full assessment. But by his 
fascist salute, his fascist friends and 
his fascist admirers we surely get a 


pointer. I would certainly not support 
his appointment to manage any sort of 
football team that I would want to be 
associated with. 

As to the EDL, it is fascist in the 
classic Marxist sense. It is a non-state, 
street-fighting organisation - anti- 
Muslim, anti-left and anti-working 
class. Fascist organisation are not 
defined by the coherence of their 
philosophy or world view, but by what 
are and what they do. 

Jack Conrad 
London 

Castigated 

While heaping praises on Nick Rogers, 
Fiona Harrington (Letters, April 11) 
seems to think I need a reminder 
about gender equality because, 
although my views on feminism have 
some entertainment value, they are 
nevertheless ludicrously reactionary, 
to the point of parody. She says that 
“Feminism is basically the idea that 
men and women are equal - not a 
difficult concept to get one’s head 
around, surely.” 

If this is the case, if gender equality 
is at the heart of feminism, why does 
Fiona criticise me, but praise Nick 
Rogers, when he argues that the 
leadership of the working class should 
be turned over mostly to women? 
Where is the gender equality here? Why 
didn’t Fiona upbraid Nick for his ultra¬ 
feminism? She prefers to castigate me 
- someone who believes that opposition 
to female social equality is criminal 
and certainly anti-democratic, let alone 
anti-communist, and someone who 
opposes all male privileges. 

Maybe Fiona was offended when I 
pointed out that the material foundation 
of civilisation is provided by exclusively 
male labour. I can go further and say 
that I know of no civilisations built by 
women. There is nothing reactionary 
in telling the truth, at least not in this 
case. Civilisation, including the present 
one, is a product of wars and military 
conquests, exploitation and oppression 
of working people. Rather than taking 
offence like feminist Fiona, women 
should be proud that they have little to 
do with directly creating it. 

Furthermore, just as it is possible 
to believe in communism without 
calling oneself a Marxist, or believing 
in everything Marx ever wrote or 
every theory he ever expounded, so it 
is possible to believe in equal rights for 
women and oppose all male privileges 
without adopting the ideological 
baggage of feminism. 

For instance, many feminists, 
particularly the ultra-feminists, believe 
that the domination of heterosexuality 
is enforced by patriarchal society and 
therefore women are terrorised into 
heterosexual relationships. However, 
this lesbian ideology ignores the 
dialectical reality that, where the 
biological reproduction and survival 
of a species is based on opposite-sex 
attraction, this attraction must be the 
dominant form of sexual attraction - if, 
that is, you want your species to survive 
and be numerous enough to resist all 
threats to its existence. 

While we should be tolerant towards 
those with same-sex attraction, from the 
standpoint of the survival of the species 
it is delusory to pretend that opposite- 
sex attraction and same-sex attraction 
are of equal importance. The ecology 
of human and other species survival 
dictates the predominance of opposite- 
sex attraction. In other words, possibly 
about 80% of us are programmed for 
heterosexual behaviour - a percentage 
that guarantees the survival of our 
species and our society through 
opposite-sex attraction. 

Finally, Nick Rogers’ argument for 
a gender-based leadership made up 
mostly of women isn’t only opposed 
to the gender equality that Fiona 
claims to believe in: it is also opposed 
to the notion that the working 


class contains different levels of 
consciousness and that leadership is 
selected mostly on this basis rather 
than on the basis of gender. 

Tony Clark 

email 

Simple 

Fiona Harrington (Letters, April 11) 
writes that “basically feminism means 
the equality of men and women”. 
Would that it could be like that! 

In the days of Marx and Engels, 
and in Europe in the first half of 
the 20th century, this definition 
was well-understood. But it did not 
mean ‘sameness’ - it meant parity of 
esteem. It did not mean women had to 
become men. Or men become women 
(neurosis!). But in the post-World 
War II years, into the 60s and 70s, 
feminism came to mean opposition 
to men, a struggle against men. There 
was ‘radical feminism’, which was to 
all intents and purposes was a neurotic 
(fantastic) retreat from the reality 
that evolution created two sexes. 
The struggle got misled by feminists 
who, like in the peace movement in 
the early 1980s, believed that men 
created war and women were for 
peace. Interestingly, a key feature of 
Thatcher’s funeral is its militarism. 

After her death we have reams of 
newspaper print using feminism to 
bolster Thatcher’s image as a mentor 
of women. This brash, despotic, 
authoritarian woman who served well 
the interests of the powers that be has 
become the ideal for many women 
today. The many women who came 
into politics before Mrs Thatcher have 
been written out of history. 

The lie that women have to be little 
despots to be effective in politics can 
be exposed simply by remembering 
Labour women (Barbara Castle, 
Shirley Williams, Glenda Jackson, 
etc), Marxist women (Alexandra 
Kollontai, La Pasionara, etc). Even 
Angela Merkel (Christian Democrat 
German chancellor) eschews the 
nastiness of Thatcherism. The head of 
the International Monetary Fund is a 
woman. Does that make the banking 
crisis any easier for the Greeks, 
Cypriots and the rest of us? 

The point is this: today feminism as 
a constructive force for social change 
is dead. Feminism is now the struggle 
against men ( cf Germaine Greer and 
her ilk). Socialism is the struggle 
for the equality of all. It does not pit 
women against men. Or men against 
women. The goal of socialism and 
communism is the flowering of each 
individual personality (Marx). And, as 
far as ‘comrade Delta’ is concerned, the 
proviso that ‘an individual is innocent 
until proven guilty’ should prevail. Can 
the feminists accept natural justice? 
Simple, innit? 

The paranoia of the feminists 
tars all men with the same brush. 
Justice under feminism would be a 
Kafkaesque nightmare, whereby the 
odds are stacked against the innocent 
(man). Already the man accused of sex 
abuse of a woman is exposed to the 
glaring lights of media publicity, but 
the woman accuser is shielded. The 
mud sticks even if the man is proven 
innocent; careers and reputations and 
relationships are destroyed. Men are 
now guilty until proven innocent under 
the legislation of Harriet Harman et al. 

As a result of ‘equality legislation’, 
freedom of speech and the written word 
is being threatened: a policed universe 
of discourse has evolved in recent years 
as a result of the influence of feminism. 
Feminism is now a threat to democracy. 
If this continues and Marxism is not 
capable of defeating feminism as a 
danger to democratic rights, we would 
do well to listen to George Soros’s call 
for the open society. 

Now can we leave feminism to 
staid university lecturers, who have 
replaced the struggle for socialism 


with the struggle to publish books 
(against men), and return to the issues 
that are truly weighing us down at the 
moment? The May local elections are 
coming soon. The European elections 
are scheduled for next year. The general 
election the year after, if not before. 

The debate about feminism is 
a regression into the 1970s and 
look what happened to the Italian 
Communist Party as a result of the 
carping of II Manifesto trendies. 
We need urgently to move on from 
this sterile debate and focus on the 
priorities of the political struggle of 
the contemporary world. The Tory- 
led coalition must be defeated. 
Henry Mitchell 
London 

Male smear 

Chris Knight of the Radical 
Anthropology Group obviously feels 
he has the right to smear as “alpha- 
males” anyone who raises a question 
about his golden-age speculations 
(Letters, April 11). 

This week, a section of the polity 
has been celebrating another epoch 
of men led by a woman. Would he 
reprimand us for not condoning 
that matriarchy? 

Mike Belbin 
email 

Wider right 

Why does the Weekly Worker insist 
on continuing to write articles on 
things they know nothing about - as 
exemplified by your most recent piece 
on feminism (‘A useless product of 
1970s radicalism’, April 11)? 

Not only are they all hilariously 
ignorant: they’re actually pretty 
pathetic when you consider that they’re 
criticisms from the right. To claim 
to be communist, but then offer no 
alternative to the (oppressive) gender 
system which currently exists, is to 
totally and utterly miss the point about 
being revolutionary. 

That said, I’m hardly surprised 
at sexist men feeling threatened by 
feminism. This is hardly unique to the 
left. Indeed, you’re really no better than 
wider, rightwing society. 

Ollie Sutherland 
email 

Teesside action 

Teesside Solidarity Movement is a new 
anti-capitalist umbrella group in North 
East England that seeks to develop 
solidarity as the guiding principle 
underpinning a new culture of 
protest, togetherness and celebration. 
Structured through self-organised 
individuals, groupings and collectives, 
we take seriously the slogan, ‘Another 
world is possible’. 

Despite only forming this year, we 
have already had hundreds of people 
participating in our Facebook group, 
supporting political actions, such as 
demonstrations against the bedroom 
tax in each of Teesside’s main towns, 
and organising cultural events to 
promote awareness and raise funds 
for campaign work. 

The trade union-led Tees Valley 
Public Services Alliance has organised 
a demonstration against the cuts, March 
for the Alternative, in Middlesbrough 
for Saturday April 27. We plan to 
support this with our own celebration 
of resistance and statement of complete 
opposition to all cuts, austerity 
measures and any scapegoating of the 
vulnerable for the crimes of the rich. 

The demo will assemble at 1 lam at 
the war memorial in Middlesbrough’s 
Albert Park, march down Linthorpe 
Road and through the town centre, with 
a rally at 12.15 by the ‘Bottle of Notes’ 
sculpture in Centre Square. 

Our contingent on this demo will 
be bold, noisy and militant - join us! 
Steve Cooke 

www.teessidesolidaritymovement. 

wordpress.com 
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CPGB _ 

Debating feminism 

Michael Copestake reports on April’s members’ aggregate 


I t was only appropriate, given 
the recent debate generated by 
the Weekly Worker around the 
question of feminism, both in its 
pages and elsewhere, that the first 
session of the CPGB aggregate should 
be on that subject, with comrade 
Yassamine Mather giving us her take, 
as outlined in this week’s paper (see 
pp4-5). Prefacing her comments with 
the proviso that she did not consider 
herself an expert on the subject, she 
nonetheless provided comrades with 
a wide-ranging talk. 

A lively debate followed, with 
some comrades questioning the 
basis of women’s supposed greater 
susceptibility to commodity fetishism 
and the risk of exaggerating the 
“beauty myth”. Sarah McDonald 
commented that in all societies through 
history people have enjoyed making 
themselves look good, dressing up, 
using make-up, body paint and so on. 
The comrade also stated that, from 
her personal experience, the left is 
a substantially less sexist place than 
wider society and any problems the 
left has must be understood within 
this context. 

For Mike Macnair the left is 
effectively in a trap, and not just on 
the questions facing women, because 
it does not think about the minimum- 
maximum programme. He clarified that 
what he meant by this is that a lot of 
the demands put forward by bourgeois 
feminisms are fine - equal pay, access to 
the professions, women MPs, etc. But 
our demands necessarily diverge from 
them after this point. On the importance 
of class, as opposed to sex, comrade 
Macnair noted that the differences in 
pay between rich and poor women 
were greater than the differences 
in pay between men and women, as 
substantially more women work in 
part-time and low-paid work than 
men. In this regard he noted that the 
Socialist Workers Party’s conception of 
the working class is restricted to those 
in employment , and thus SWP politics 
boils down to syndicalism and strike 
fetishism. Like many left groups, the 
SWP has little serious to say not only on 
the women’s question, but on questions 
of cooperatives, mutuals, democracy 
and so on, as they are not immediately 
related to workplace struggles. 

Taking a harder line against ‘left 
feminisms’, John Bridge stated that 
in the case of Marxist feminism, for 
example, the ‘Marxist’ part of the 
phrase was more often than not very 
weak or absent altogether. He agreed 
with the point made by comrade 
Mather, that this did not mean that 
what came out of Marxist feminist 
milieu in the 1970s was of no value, 
but that we must properly interrogate 
its weaknesses. 

On the subject of the early so-called 
‘Marxist feminists’, Engels, Zetkin and 
Kollontai, he commented that they 
defined themselves very explicitly 
against the feminism of their day. 
In fact the tag, ‘Marxist feminist’, 
basically implies that Marxism as such 
is not capable of dealing with questions 
of women’s liberation. 

On comrade Mather’s point about 
women’s lack of confidence due to 
the sexist society, he added that there 
is also a class element operating here, 
offering up his own history as “one of 
the thickos” in school, who were most 
definitely not encouraged to speak up 
and develop themselves intellectually 
or in terms of confidence. This would 
be true for many boys as well as 
girls in state schools - as compared 
to those at the ruling class’s top 
public schools, where students are 
encouraged to be outspoken. 

Ben Lewis found it interesting 


that the common ground held by both 
Alexandra Kollontai and Margaret 
Thatcher was they both hated feminism 
and were both hated by feminists. He 
stated that the bureaucratised feminisms 
that we have today have the effect of 
splintering our movement. To see 
this in practice, he went on, one only 
needs to look at the National Union of 
Students, where there are all kinds of 
‘caucuses’ trying to play the oppression 
“trump card” in sectional ways. 

However, Tina Becker asked 
whether or not caucuses actually 
provided a coherent space for people 
who share a common concern to work 
together so that they can play a positive 
role around a particular issue, though 
she agreed that a “permanent caucus” 
did risk developing a sectional attitude. 
She agreed with the articles in the 
Weekly Worker that ‘safe spaces’ was 
an utterly meaningless phrase and was 
a gift to the bureaucracy. 

Coming back on the subject of 
caucuses, comrade Macnair explained 
his view that they are not problematic 
as such unless they become 
institutionalised and start expressing 
the idea that only the oppressed can 
speak for their specific oppression, 
which plays into “veto culture”. You 
must make the practical distinction 
between a caucus of women in the 
party, for example, and the conduct of 
the fraction work on women’s issues 
- the latter must include men and be 
regarded as the property of the party 
as a whole. 

For Maciej Zurowski the various 
feminisms, and the word itself, are so 
fragmented that the feminists and their 
critics cannot but end up talking at cross 
purposes. The feminism on the left 
today is mostly made up of fragmented, 
half-remembered, odds and sods from 
the legacy of decades ago, or else it is 
just general anti-sexist sentiment along 
the lines that we must fight for equality 
as far as we can do so under capitalism. 

Responding to the debate, 
Yassamine asserted that the CPGB 
has made a tactical mistake in our 
approach, in that we have tended to 
appear as a main critic of feminism 
as such. It would be more productive 
for us to focus instead on attacking 
the dominant and bourgeois trends, 
particularly “neoliberal feminism”. 

Also on the agenda was a discus¬ 
sion on the SWP crisis. John Bridge 
gave an extensive recap of the events 
of the past few months. Along the way 
he noted that the spark of the rebellion 
was not the political-democratic out¬ 
rage over the expulsion of the Facebook 
Four, which saw delegates to the March 
special conference line up in favour of 
expulsion (even the In Defence of Our 
Party faction effectively dropped the is¬ 
sue), but the allegations of rape against 
‘comrade Delta’. However, that opened 
up the whole question of SWP democ¬ 
racy and accountability. 

Comrade Bridge noted that the 
central committee had no need to go 
for mass expulsions - unfortunately 
the comrades who went on to form 
the International Socialist Network 
decided to leave of their own accord. 
Not that the leadership had tried to 
win the political battle. No, Alex 
Callinicos attacked all manner of 
cardboard cut-out opponents, such as 
Owen Jones, rather than face up to the 
ideas of comrades Seymour, Mieville, 
Davidson, Birchall et al. He also noted 
that the internal struggle had given us 
a more accurate idea of the SWP’s real 
membership - the leadership could 
only muster just over 600 comrades 
to support its statement, while IDOP 
managed to sign up 500. But the CC 
had succeeded in gerrymandering the 
conference so that this narrow divide 


was translated into an overwhelming 
majority of delegates. 

The whole method of the leadership 
reinforced the left’s logic of splitting - it 
was baldly stated that comrades who 
disagree with “the party” would be 
better off leaving, which is what the 
ISN had done. 

Nevertheless, comrade Bridge 
commented on the partyist statements 
coming from some comrades in the 
ISN and forward the text of a letter 
to the group, proposing discussions. 
This was unanimously approved 
following minor amendments (see 
below). Comrade Bridge warned that, 
unless the ISN bases its politics firmly 
on Marxism, it risks rapidly falling 
apart, now that the common enemy 
which previously united it is no longer 
there. Necessarily the wide differences 
that exist in the group will have to be 
confronted - it cannot be said that the 
ISN has emerged from the SWP with 
any particular unifying politics. 

Comrade Bridge also expressed 
concern that the experience of ISN 
comrades at the hands of the CC could 
lead to negative conclusions about 
leadership as such and he hoped that the 
ISN as a whole would arrive at definite 
pro-partyist conclusions. He ended by 
stressing that we should reach out and 
try to engage the group positively, but, 
as always, in a level-headed and critical 
fashion • 

Message to ISN 

Dear comrades 

We have followed your struggle in the 
Socialist Workers Party with the greatest 
of interest and sympathy. You have been 
through a very painful experience with 
the SWP’s bureaucratic centralism. Your 
rebellion took courage and was well 
fought. Of course, you could never win 
a conference vote - the apparatus was 
always going to lie, gerrymander and 
restrict debate to the barest minimum. 

The SWP’s crisis is part and parcel 
of a wider crisis of the left. It shows 
that the days of the confessional sects 
need to come to an end. But there is a 
negative side to the SWP crisis. The SWP 
leadership handled allegations of rape in 
an appalling and ham-fisted fashion and 
its behaviour has brought discredit on the 
left as a whole. 

Many of you have been committed 
SWP members for years and it is 
natural to express your loyalty to the 
International Socialist tradition. That 
tradition need interrogating, of course. 
But it is vital not to throw the baby out 
with the bathwater. We are encouraged 
by statements from ISN comrades about 
their commitment to internationalism, 
the building a revolutionary Communist 
Party and the political independence of 
the working class. 

We very much hope that your first 
national meeting was a success. You 
have much to discuss and obviously it 
will take some considerable time for your 
organisation to get its bearings. 

Objective circumstances cry out for a 
viable socialist alternative. The fight for a 
mass Communist Party, organised along 
the lines of the pre-1917 Bolsheviks and 
solidly based on a Marxist programme, is 
vital. This is only possible if we agree to 
operate on the basis of genuine democratic 
centralism - unity in action, freedom of 
criticism. There must also be the right to 
form factions and where appropriate to 
openly criticise majority positions. 

We would like to invite your 
elected committee to begin exploratory 
discussions with our Provisional Central 
Committee at the earliest opportunity. 
We would also urge your organisation 
to take up the invitation to speak at this 
year’s Communist University in August. 

In solidarity 

April 13 CPGB aggregate 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 21, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by discussion and Capital reading group. 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This meeting 
- chapter 15: ‘Machinery and modem industry’; section 1: ‘The 
development of machinery’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday April 23, 6.15pm: ‘The social life of counterfeits and the 
ascription of meaning and value to things’. Speaker: Mark Jamieson. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 
Discounts for whole term. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Queers Against the Cuts 

Thursday April 18, 7pm: Meeting, Clapham Library, 91 Clapham 
High Street, London SW4. 

Organised by Queers Against the Cuts: 
www. queersagainstthecuts. wordpress. com. 

Wales against fascism 

Saturday April 20, 9.30am to 12.45pm: Unite Against Fascism 
Wales conference, Transport House, 1 Cathedral Road, Cardiff CF11. 
Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

West Midlands against fascism 

Saturday April 20,10am to 1pm: Unite Against Fascism regional 
conference, Unite district office, 211 Broad Street, Birmingham B15. 
Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Unite the Resistance 

Saturday April 20,12 noon: East Midlands rally, Hansom Hall, Adult 
Education Centre, Wellington Street, Leicester. 

Organised by Unite the Resistance: www.uniteresist.org. 

Scrap the bedroom tax 

Saturday April 20,12 noon: Protest meeting, Mercure Cardiff 
Holland House, 24-26 Newport Road, Cardiff CF24. 

Organised by Cardiff Trades Council: 
https://sites.google.com/site/cardifftradescouncil. 

Solidarity with Palestine 

Monday April 22, 6pm: Tom Humdall Memorial Lecture, lecture 
theatre CO 14, John Dalton Building, Manchester Metropolitan 
University, Manchester Ml5. Speaker: Eyal Weizman. 

Organised by MMU students: www.mmunion.co.uk. 

March for the alternative 

Saturday April 27,11am: Anti-austerity protest. Assemble Albert 
Memorial Park, Middlesbrough. March to rally against the cuts, 
12.15pm, ‘Bottle of Notes’ sculpture, Centre Square. 

Organised by Tees Valley Public Services Alliance, supported by 
Teesside Solidarity Movement: 
www.teessidesolidaritymovement.wordpress.com. 

Remember Liverpool 47 

Saturday April 27, 9.30am: Celebratory exhibition and meeting, 
Adelphi Hotel, Lime Street, Liverpool L3. Thirty years since the 
election of the leftwing Liverpool council. 

Organised by Unite: www.unitetheunion.org. 

Ground killer drones 

Saturday April 27,12 noon: Protest march. Assemble Lincoln station 
for march to rally at RAF Waddington, 2pm. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Palestine fundraiser 

Tuesday May 2, 6pm: Dinner and social, London Muslim Centre, 
46-92 Whitechapel Road, London El. £10, £100 for table for 12. All 
proceeds to Palestine Solidarity Campaign. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Radical books 

Saturday May 11,10am to 5pm: Book fair and speakers, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by London Radical Book Fair: 
www. londonradicalbookfair. wordpress. com. 

Save Clapham fire station 

Thursday May 16, 7pm: Public meeting, Lambeth Town Hall, 

Brixton Hill, London SW2 . 

Organised by Lambeth Save Our Services: 
www.lambethsaveourservices.org. 

People’s Assembly Against Austerity 

Saturday June 22, 9.30am to 5pm: Campaign launch meeting 
Central Hall Westminster, Storey’s Gate, London SW1. 

Organised by Coalition of Resistance: 
www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday June 29, 11am to 5pm: AGM, Camden Centre, Judd Street, 
London WC1. £6 entry. 

Organised by the National Shop Stewards Network: 
www.shopstewards.net. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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FEMINISM 


Out of the mainstream, 
into the revolution 


Yassamine Mather critiques neoliberal feminism, which is now the dominant mode of thought 


T here are many variants of 
feminism, and communists, 
who should be in the forefront of 
the struggle for women’s liberation, 
obviously have more in common with 
Marxist feminists than others. This 
article is an attempt at a critique of the 
hegemonic form, neoliberal feminism, 
and inevitably relies on the work of 
Marxist feminists as the main source 
on the subject. 

In the summer of 1976 a wedding 
took place between two upper class 
gay men in Tehran. Forty years later 
the rulers of Iran’s Islamic Republic 
still claim, and many of them still 
believe, that homosexuality is a 
disease. Working class homosexuals 
are the main victims of the Islamic 
Republic’s ‘moral’ order, while 
the upper classes have remained 
immune from discrimination and 
indeed criminalisation. 

It is the same with women. It is 
working class women who have to bear 
the brunt of discrimination, and not just 
in Iran. For all the talk of sisterhood and 
gender wars, the difference between 
upper class women and working class 
women throughout the world is more 
pronounced today than ever before. 
In Johanna Brenner’s words, it is “the 
best of times” for middle and upper 
class women and “the worst of times” 
for working class women. 1 In a world 
where the gap between the rich and 
the poor is getting wider daily, class 
trumps gender, as far as gay liberation 
and women’s rights are concerned. 

Of course, this does not mean we 
can ignore women’s oppression or 
postpone such matters to after the 
revolution. The question is how we deal 
with discrimination against women 
(and gays, lesbians, etc) amongst the 
majority of the population, not the elite. 

For Marxists it is a nonsense to 
suggest, as do some feminists, that 
women constitute a “class”: for Marx, 
class expressed a relationship to the 
means of production. But for Christine 
Delphy, for example, gender can also 
be defined in relation to the mode of 
production because of domestic labour. 
So for her the main enemy of women is 
not capitalism, but patriarchy. 2 

The radical left has a tradition of 
making a strong stand against rape, 
domestic violence within its own 
ranks and in society in general. No- 
one on the left should claim such 
issues are unimportant compared to the 
class struggle. Nor can we argue, for 
instance, that because the imperialists 
are targeting the Islamic Republic we 
can ignore women’s rights in Tehran. 
However, there is no denying that 
the forces upholding a truly radical 
approach to women’s rights are weak 
- a reflection of the weakness of the 
working class movement itself. It is also 
true to say that sections of the Marxist 
left seem to have abandoned theoretical 
work on class-related women’s issues 
for most of the last three decades. There 
is little sign of grassroots mobilisation, 
limited Marxist academic work on the 
changing role of women in and out of 
work, in society and in the household, 
few new articles on domestic labour, 
dual systems theory... Some say 
poverty is feminised, yet there is little 
Marxist research about the effects of 
unemployment and the economic crisis 
on working class women. 

Mainstream feminists have 
concentrated on the career prospects 
of professional women, while ignoring 
important issues, such as the capitalist 


commodification of women’s bodies. 
Of course, there are exceptions - mainly 
US-based Marxist feminists who have 
examined how gender, identity and 
culture affect class politics, but the 
dominant feminist discourse is used 
by neoliberal capitalism to intensify the 
exploitation of the working class in a 
globalised economy. Hester Eisenstein 
points out that mainstream feminism 
is the “unwitting handmaiden” of 
the capitalist class. 3 She and Johanna 
Brenner argue that the hegemonic form 
propagated by neoliberal feminists 
has become an integral part of what is 
considered common sense. 

Of course, we must welcome some 
aspects of this ‘common sense’ - for 
example, the fact that “assumptions 
about natural gender differences in 
intellect, character and capacities 
have been widely challenged”, 4 and 
that overt discrimination against 
women is frowned upon in most 
western countries (although that is 
not true of most of the third world). 
However, we must also be wary that, 
while these and similar measures 
have allowed middle class and upper 
class women unprecedented progress 
in the political, economic and social 
spheres, their effect on the day-to-day 
life of working class women has been 
more problematic, often negative. We 
cannot just rely on quoting Zetkin 
and Kollontai - we have faced three 
decades of massive investment by 
capitalism into propagating the 
discourse of this neoliberal feminism. 
The challenge is posed by Cinzia 
Arruza in her book, Dangerous 
liaisons: the marriages and divorces 
of Marxism and feminism , when she 
poses the question: “How, in the 
wake of a capitalist crisis of global 
dimensions, can struggles against 
male domination be made to synergise 
with struggles against neoliberalism 
(finance capital)?” 5 

The worst aspect of the current 
debate about feminism amongst 
sections of the left is the fact that their 
reaction to allegations in the Socialist 
Workers Party and Socialist Party 
in England and Wales is virtually 
indistinguishable from what you might 
find in the Daily Mail or The Times. 
In my opinion this reflects, on the one 
hand, the influence and triumph of 
neoliberal feminism and, on the other, 
the low level of Marxist understanding. 
In the case of the pro-war ‘left’, there 
is a subordination, be it unconscious, 
to neoliberal, imperialist feminism. 
Unlike ‘first-phase feminism’, ‘second- 
phase feminism’ was not marginalised: 
it was institutionalised. 

The problem with the hegemony 
of neoliberal feminism is not just the 
fact that it promotes market capitalism, 
but the fact that it protects the interests 
of managerial women at the expense 
of the working class. In the absence 
of a rigorous Marxist approach to the 
issue of gender inequality, there is little 
work done on the effects on women of 
casualisation, part-time and contract 
work. In the UK women face lower 
job security, greater pay inequality 
and higher unemployment, although 
there is a higher proportion of women 
working full-time in comparison with 
other advanced capitalist countries. Of 
course, the situation is far worse is the 
‘developing countries’, while in the 
United States Marxist feminists report 
a situation similar to the one in the UK. 

You do not need to be an economist 
to know that it is women who pay the 



Once a bourgeois ideal: now there is bourgeois feminism 


main price for neoliberal deregulation 
at work, and have borne the main 
brunt of the tough measures adopted 
as recession took over. A 2012 study by 
Barbara Gunnel quantifies this: “The 
number of 16-24-year-olds looking 
for work remains stubbornly high at 
more than a million ... For women, 
too, the August [2012] figures show 
a bad situation deteriorating further”, 
as savage cuts in the public sector take 
their toll. Even if the economy recovers, 
these jobs are unlikely to return. 6 

Traditionally women have 
preferred lower-paid public-sector 


work to the private sector, because it 
allows a level of flexibility in terms 
of working hours as well as the 
guarantee of pregnancy leave. Yet 
they are amongst the first groups to 
face redundancy, as severe cuts in the 
public sector are implemented. Mass 
unemployment amongst women is set 
to become an even more serious issue. 

Marxist feminism 

When Marxist feminism had its 
heyday in the 1970s, Engels’s 
book, The origins of the family, 
private property and the state , was 


used to explain the reasons behind 
women’s subordination in the family. 
In dismissing bourgeois sexual 
morality, Marxists tried to show 
how the development of exclusive 
male control of private property was 
related to the male obsession with 
ensuring their inheritance is passed 
to their own offspring. Critics of 
Marxist feminism had argued that 
by placing too much emphasis upon 
class relations in the economic 
sphere (women considered as part of 
the working class, for example) it did 
not pay enough attention to female 
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experiences outside the labour 
market, especially within the family 
and in the domestic sphere. 

Some looked at domestic labour 
as well as wage work. For them 
the family was an ‘institutional 
representation of male demands’ - 
women’s domestic labour is unpaid, 
after all. So their slogan was ‘Wages 
for housework’. Sylvia Frederici, 
who was amongst the initiators 
of this campaign, writes in a more 
recent book, Revolution at point 
zero: housework, reproduction 
and feminist struggle , that in late 
capitalism relations of production 
are indistinguishable from social 
relations: in other words, the latter 
have become relations of production. 
Capitalism is maintained by a system 
of hidden labour, in the form of 
care for children and the elderly, 
childbearing, food and clothes 
production (preparation of food and 
mending clothes), house cleaning, not 
to mention emotional support. 

Others have argued that no surplus 
value is extracted from a woman’s 
housework, or only to a limited extent 
when middle class women entertain 
their husband/partner’s work contacts 
or colleagues to further his career. 
But this phenomenon is increasingly 
marginal: married middle class women 
hold demanding jobs and in the main 
do not perform the role of housewife. 

According to Heidi Hartmann, 
“The marriage of Marxism and 
feminism has been like that between 
husband and wife depicted in English 
common law; Marxism and feminism 
are one, and that one is Marxism.” To 
continue the metaphor further, she 
claims: “... either we need a healthier 
marriage or we need a divorce.” 7 

For Cinzia Arruza there have been 
many marriages and divorces between 
the two. However, rather than trying 
to find reconciliation, she suggests 
concentrating on what is important: 
“Marxists have to champion the issue 
of women’s rights, women’s equality 
and in doing so they must expose 
neoliberal, institutionalised feminism 
as an obstacle.” 8 

Sexism 

What does it mean to say we live 
in a sexist society? How does it 
affect the way we address the issues 
facing the organisations of the 
left? Are they just as sexist? My 
experience in left organisations, 
including militarist, Stalinist ones, 
is that they provide a far less sexist 
environment than society in general. 
I am making this comparison not 
just with misogynistic, Middle 
Eastern societies, but also with 
Europe - here one could discuss 
sexism in institutions of higher 
education, in corporations; the way 
women are portrayed in the media. A 
number of comrades have questioned 
the validity of this statement and I 
will try to explain aspects of it. 

Let me start with the worst 
example: misogynistic Islamic 
societies. Iran’s Islamic Republic 
and Mohamed Mursi’s Egypt present 
good examples. For all the noise made 
by defenders of Islamic feminism, 
the clerics ruling these countries have 
no respect for basic women’s rights. 
That is why the women’s movement 
in Iran is one of the main forces 
opposing Islamism. So we have to 
argue against apologists for religious 
states, be it in the anti-war movement 
or anywhere else, and this is what 
we in Hands Off the People of Iran 
have tried to do. The Iranian women’s 
movement has opposed Islamism with 
some success, especially in view of 
the might of the fundamentalists; they 
have challenged every misogynistic 
decision, sometimes forcing the state 
to back-track. 

So it is right to reiterate the fact 
that anti-imperialism has nothing to 
do with cultural relativism. We are 
opposed to religious excesses such 
as sigheh (temporary marriage), the 


abuse of women, including stoning 
to death. Koranic verses on the right 
of a man to beat up his wife have no 
place in the 21 st century. That is why 
Islamic feminism was and remains 
an oxymoron and no-one on the left 
should try to excuse such behaviour 
under the guise of supporting anti- 
imperialism or fighting Islamophobia. 

However, this does not mean 
that organisations with the wrong 
analysis of women’s rights in Islamic 
countries practise misogyny in their 
own ranks. It is ridiculous to make 
such claims. 

For all the funding that goes 
into gender studies in every social 
science department in universities up 
and down the country, universities 
themselves are sometimes home to 
extreme forms of sexism. Anyone 
wanting to understand sexism in 
advanced capitalist societies should 
visit engineering faculties in UK 
universities. These bastions of male 
chauvinism are places where the 
language and behaviour of male 
students act as a serious deterrent 
to any female student attempting to 
finish her course. Few women study 
engineering -1 assume the reputation 
of ‘lager lout’ engineering students 
is amongst the reasons. Those that 
do often end up in academia or 
research and development, mainly 
because engineering workplaces are 
not pleasant or indeed safe places. 

In my experience, the worst 
students in this regard have been 
those from the RAF, army or navy 
on placement in engineering courses. 
They are supposedly part of the elite 
of imperialism’s military forces - like 
those sent to uphold the freedom of 
Iraqi and Afghan women. If there 
was a war with Iran, no doubt they 
would also be dispatched there to 
liberate women. That is why I find 
it particularly galling when pro-war 
‘lefts’ lecture revolutionary groups 
about women’s rights. 

We live in a sexist, capitalist 
society and the press and media 
influence our daily lives. The Daily 
Mail and other mainstream papers 
which have tried to smear the left 
using the current debacle in the 
SWP are, of course, examples of 
unfettered sexism. Their coverage 
of women’s issues is an insult to 
the intelligence of all. They feature 
stories about the appearance of sham 
personalities undergoing plastic 
surgery and salacious gossip about 
who has left whom - these papers still 
value a woman’s worth in terms of the 
man she can keep. They imply that 
women who have an extra-marital 
relationship are slags, yet they can 
give a positive spin to middle-aged 
male celebrities who leave their wife 
for a woman half their age. The press 
promotes the commodification of 
women in the form of advertising. 
Their obsession with size and weight 
is now recognised as an important 
cause of physical and mental illness 
amongst young women. 

Violence 

Marxist feminists rightly point out 
that women’s freedom has come at 
a cost to their security. Women are 
frequently the victims of violence. 

The left has to find a political 
solution to this issue, including how 
to react if there is an allegation of 
rape or domestic violence within our 
own organisations. Those accused of 
such behaviour should be suspended 
from membership, but where do 
we draw the line? Should anyone 
who defends a comrade facing such 
accusations be banned from political 
meetings? Should we no-platform 
those who defend a comrade facing 
any accusations even before the 
allegations are proven? 

For its part, neoliberal feminism 
ignores another widespread form of 
violence against women: the suffering 
caused by the pressure on women to 
appear attractive to men. Naomi Wolf, in 


the introduction to her book, The beauty 
myth , writes: “The more legal and 
material hindrances women have broken 
through, the more strictly and heavily 
and cruelly images of female beauty 
have come to weigh upon us ... During 
the past decade, women breached the 
power structure; meanwhile, eating 
disorders rose exponentially and 
cosmetic surgery became the fastest- 
growing speciality”. 9 

According to Wolf, 33,000 
American women told researchers 
that they would rather lose 10-15 
pounds than achieve any other goal. 
Her claim that 150,000 US women 
die from anorexia each year has 
been challenged. However, there is 
no doubt that the high failure rates 
amongst female undergraduates, or 
the fact that depression and other 
side effects of eating disorders 
have been blamed for the major 
discrepancy between pre-university 
achievements amongst female 
students compared to degree results, 
is an indication that we should take 
Wolf’s warnings seriously. Yet this 
aspect of violence against women 
is hardly mentioned by hegemonic 
feminism: it is deemed to be a 
private matter. After all, one cannot 
challenge the market. 

Plastic surgery has now become 
part of the lives of many young 
women. A total of 43,172 surgical 
procedures were carried out in 2012, 
according to the British Association 
of Aesthetic Plastic Surgeons. 10 
Neoliberal feminism has nothing to 
say about this - in fact some such 
feminists tell us it is a woman’s right 
to use such drastic measures to look 
better, but we Marxists should remind 
everyone of the fallacy of the “beauty 
myth” that claims so many victims 
amongst my gender every year. 

We live in the period of late 
capitalism, when commodity 
fetishism dominates our lives. Here 
I am not referring to the perception 
of the social relationships involved 
in production, but the consumption of 
commodities. As far as the consumer 
of contemporary commodities 
and services sold in the market is 
concerned, brands can offer unlimited 
promise, yet the commodification 
itself leaves the alienated consumer 
with little control. Women as 
organisers of social life, as carers and 
budget holders for households, are 
themselves victims of this alienation 
as consumers. 

I do not think there is any doubt 
that attempts at creating alternative 
societies within the existing capitalist 
sexist environment have failed: we 
are not a primitive African tribe and 
we cannot mimic their practices 
in London, Paris or New York. 
However, I would argue that when 
‘liberated zones’ have been created 
out of necessity (mainly following 
civil wars) in circumstances when 
the left has been to the fore, we 
do see glimpses of another world, 
where a woman’s political, military, 
organisational capabilities are more 
important than her looks, where 
communal kitchens and socialised 
domestic rotas free up women’s 
time, allowing them to be equal in 
terms of their freedom to engage 
in politics, including in defence of 
Maoist spontaneity. 11 I would argue 
that my own experience in such an 
environment was liberating. However, 
the artificial creation of such ‘zones’ 
have led to farcical situations and I 
am not advocating a period of exile 
to ‘liberated areas’ for educational 
purposes. 

Women and 
the left 

It is true that there are fewer women 
in the organisations of the left. 
However, this issue has a number of 
complex causes and to assume from 
this that women are not ‘safe’ in left 
organisations is crass and superficial. 


The same organisations have few 
members from ethnic minorities and 
it would be equally wrong to claim 
that this is because the left is racist. 

Having said that, there is an issue 
with confidence for women at work, 
in education and in politics - an 
issue we must deal with. According 
to (neoliberal) feminists, there is 
nothing wrong with women spending 
an enormous amount of time on 
housework or their appearance, but 
as communist women we have to 
accept that equality with men requires 
a more efficient use of our time. We 
cannot be the wage earner as well as 
the person responsible for housework, 
the principle carer for children and/or 
the elderly, spending hours devoting 
ourselves to our appearance, and still 
have sufficient time to read, educate 
ourselves, write and speak in public. 
Confident participation in a political 
debate requires discipline, hard work 
and persistence, and in this regard the 
sexist society we live in constantly 
presents serious obstacles to women. 

My emphasis on ‘sexist society’ 
is precisely to remind everyone that, 
with the best intentions in the world, 
it is impossible to achieve full equality 
between men and women under 
capitalism. The presence of token 
women in bureaucratic positions, 
far from representing their equality, 
symbolises lack of equality. That is 
not to say that women’s liberation 
can only be achieved after a socialist 
revolution and nothing can be done in 
the meantime. The problem is, we are 
talking of the liberation of half of the 
population - their participation in the 
revolution is not just desirable: it is 
an essential part of the revolutionary 
process. Yet in many ways the 
ascendancy of neoliberal feminism, 
including amongst the left, makes 
this prerequisite even more difficult 
to achieve. 

Yes, we need a more democratic left. 
Yes, we must empower women to be 
equal, active members of the political 
organisations of the left. But that is 
not enough: we need to overcome the 
issue of lack of confidence. If you ask 
intelligent young women in universities 
why they do not contribute, say, to a 
seminar discussion, nine out of 10 
would cite lack of confidence. If you 
ask female postgraduates why they 
want to give up their PhD, nine out 
of 10 would do the same. This is also 
evident in our own organisations. Why 
is that the case? 

Two reasons amongst many: 

1. As a result of their conditioning 
in sexist society, women are more 
sensitive as to how they are perceived. 

2. The demands on women’s time are 
extensive - it is true that a woman’s 


T hree comrades have donated 
hefty sums to our legal appeal 
this week. Comrade CG wrote a 
cheque for £100, while comrades 
SS and RW transferred £100 
and £10 respectively into the 
Weekly Worker account. SS was 
as good as his word - he told us 
last week that we could expect 
his contribution in time for the 
current issue, remarking that he 
was making it “in celebration of 
the death of Margaret Thatcher”. 

The total raised now stands 
at £3,360. We are currently in 
negotiations to determine the 
final figure we have to pay to 
meet the complainant’s legal 
costs, having already handed 
over £1,000 in damages. (For 
details of the legal dispute please 
see ‘Unreserved apology’ Weekly 
Worker February 7.) 

Several comrades are taking 
the appeal to their union branch, 


work is never done. Yet the pressures of 
a sexist society demand that she looks 
her best, even at the cost of suffering or 
going without sufficient food. 

So women are as much victims of 
the conditions as they are contributors 
to the problem. 

For communists the political is 
personal - as opposed to the 1970s 
feminist slogan, ‘The personal is 
political’, which led to reinforcing the 
idea that the most basic social division 
is between the sexes. I argue for the 
exact opposite, based on Elbe Smeal’s 
slogan, “Out of the mainstream, into 
the revolution”. Women can do more 
to rebel against the mainstream. 

I started this article by blaming 
the current rightwing backlash on 
neoliberal feminism. I want to finish it 
by arguing that there is another side to 
this, and that is the conformism of the 
radical left - a type of conservatism, 
or passivity, which has ironically 
followed in the footsteps of 1970s 
radicalism. So, in defence of ‘Maoist 
spontaneity’, I would argue that 
at least the radical left of the late 
1970s was seeking ‘revolutionary’ 
solutions and, as far as women’s 
issues are concerned, we have lost 
this radicalism. 

We can wait for working class men 
and women to organise and mobilise 
together en masse ... However, if we 
call ourselves communists, the working 
class would expect us to be a bit more 
proactive and, yes, revolutionary. 
Making a serious effort to expose 
institutionalised neoliberal feminism, 
developing a revolutionary personal 
and political attitude in relation to 
women’s rights - these are obvious 
steps in that direction. And in this task 
women have as much to do as men • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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so we hope to have good news on 
that front very soon. If you want 
to do the same, please download 
the template letter and/or draft 
motion calling for support from 
our website. It is currently the 
fourth item on the carousel at the 
top of our home page. 

To make a personal donation, 
the simplest, cheapest and quickest 
way is to follow the lead of SS and 
RW - if you have an online bank 
account, that is. Transfer your 
contribution directly to account 
number 00744310 (sort code: 30- 
99-64). Or you can click on the 
PayPal ‘Donate’ button on the 
website. In both cases please do 
not forget to inform us as to the 
purpose of the donation. 

Finally, send cheques and 
postal orders, payable to ‘Weekly 
Worker’, to BCM Box 928, 
London WC1N 3XX. 

Peter Manson 


Appeal from the 
editor 
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WOMEN 


Bureaucratic ‘justice’ and de 

How should the left deal with serious allegations made by one member against another? Mike Macnair 
looks at the limits of what is possible 



We can do better than the capitalist court system 


I n recent weeks Paul Demarty and 
Ben Lewis have commented in this 
paper on the politically significant 
effective silence of the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain and of 
the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales on the crisis engulfing the 
Socialist Workers Party triggered 
by the treatment of rape allegations 
against leading militant ‘comrade 
Delta’. This silence, the comrades 
suggested, reflected common features 
of these organisations’ political 
culture with that of the SWP. 

Comrade Lewis’s second article 
on March 13 drew attention to the 
point that SPEW might have its 
own skeletons in its cupboard round 
similar issues, noting the publication 
of allegations of domestic violence 
against Rail, Maritime and Transport 
union assistant general secretary and 
SPEW member Steve Hedley. At 
around the same time comrade Hedley 
resigned his SPEW membership, no 
doubt after ‘encouragement’ from the 
leadership - the right course of action, 
though arguably somewhat belated. 1 

Now another issue has appeared 
on the web. The names are published 
and there is therefore no point in 
attempting to anonymise them. 
Cardiff SPEW activist Sara Mayo 
in November 2012 accused fellow 
SPEW member, Remploy trade 
union consortium national convenor 
Les Woodward, of sexual assault (in 
this case groping in a pub, rather than, 
as in the Delta case, rape). Allegedly, 
in the internal disciplinary process 
Woodward admitted the event, though 
saying he was too drunk at the time 
to remember much, and apologised 
for it. Mayo was dissatisfied that 
the resulting SPEW disciplinary 
process did not result in Woodward’s 
expulsion, and continued to raise the 
issue both in political discussion, and 
by way of appeal to the SPEW appeals 
committee (AC). 


The SPEW leadership took the 
view that open discussion, and 
appeal to the AC, were incompatible 
courses of action, and instructed her 
to take down Facebook postings on 
the topic. Woodward now brought a 
cross-disciplinary charge accusing 
Mayo of attempting to deny him the 
rights of a member to participate in the 
organisation’s activity. The SPEW AC 
decided to hear both Mayo’s appeal 
and Woodward’s complaint together. 
Socialist Party Wales has published 
a slightly redacted version of an 
April 10 letter to Mayo from Hannah 
Sell, attacking Mayo’s conduct and 
providing a good deal of detail of 
the case and the disciplinary process, 
which was circulated at least to SPEW 
members who had been in Facebook 
communication with Mayo; 2 and 
Mayo in response to this letter on April 
11 resigned from SPEW and issued a 
public letter, attacking Sell for ‘victim 
blam[ing]’ Mayo and “directly trying 
to make [SPEW] unsafe for” her. 3 

‘Delta’ and 
Woodward 

This will inevitably be added by 
commentators to the Delta case as 
yet another example of misogyny 
in ‘Leninist’ groups; so it is worth 
flagging up what is common to 
both cases and what is different 
between them. 

Both cases concern allegations 
of serious sexual offences under 
the criminal law, of a sort which 
are usually about the assertion of 
power over women by men, brought 
not before the courts but before left 
organisations’ disciplinary procedures. 
It is, of course, true that the starting 
point in rape sentencing would be 
five years, 4 while sexual assault of the 
type complained of in the Woodward 
allegations would normally attract 
a non-custodial sentence. 5 But that 


should not minimise the significance 
of the latter offence. 

Both cases involve substantial age 
differences and power differentials 
apart from gender between the alleged 
perpetrator and victim - middle-aged 
men and much younger women, 
‘important’ men and ‘less important’ 
women. Again the Delta case would 
be more serious if the allegations 
were true, since the complainant was 
of school age, albeit over the age of 
consent, at the relevant date, and Delta 
was her (and other SWP members’) 
line manager under the regime 
operated by the SWP. Mayo is older 
and a trade union militant herself, 6 
while Woodward is an important trade 
union leader, but not in direct authority 
over Mayo. 

In both cases, the effect of the 
matter being dealt with by the party’s 
internal disciplinary procedures is that 
it now probably practically cannot be 
dealt with by the courts. The reason 
is that the evidence of possible 
witnesses has been ‘contaminated’ 
by their examination in a pseudo¬ 
judicial context in the process of the 
disciplinary procedure. 7 In neither 
case, however, would a prosecution 
be particularly likely; outside of 
the context of child sex abuse, the 
substantial delay in complaint, present 
in both cases, inevitably affects 
complainant credibility to juries 
and hence the police’s and Crown 
Prosecution Service’s prosecution 
decisions. This fact is a problem 
(because the psychosocial dynamics 
of rape and other sexual assault 
commonly produce delayed complaint 
without there being real implications 
for complainant trustworthiness) and 
one which the courts and CPS are 
trying to address; 8 nonetheless it is a 
real factor in prosecution decisions. 

In both cases, the trigger for the 
allegations being publicised widely 
was the attempt of the organisation’s 


leadership to prevent their being 
publicised, by cracking down on 
Facebook conversations. Again 
there is a difference here: the SWP 
leadership pre-emptively expelled 
the ‘Facebook Four’, while the 
SPEW leadership merely circulated 
to the participants in the Facebook 
discussion a letter denouncing Mayo’s 
conduct as unprincipled. 

Members of the SWP central 
committee and their supporters 
accused their opponents in the 
organisation of “creeping feminism”. 
Hannah Sell’s letter says: “Today the 
EC is preparing material taking up 
the mistaken ideas of petty bourgeois 
feminism, in contrast to working class, 
socialist feminism, and we are happy 
to engage in debate around this and 
other questions relating to the specific 
oppression of women.” 

The overall narratives of the 
allegations have a certain similarity to 
the issues of sexual predators among 
Catholic priests and the church’s 
response - about secrecy and cover- 
ups - and to the Jimmy Savile case: 
in particular, the role of secrecy/ 
confidential treatment of allegations 
in preventing Savile’s exposure before 
his death. Indeed, the public climate 
created by these issues is probably 
significant in relation to the fury 
created by the Delta case. 

There are three other significant 
differences. The first, and perhaps 
the most important, is that unlike the 
Delta case, Sara Mayo’s allegations 
against Les Woodward appear from 
what has been published to have 
been undisputed in the disciplinary 
process except for quite marginal 
points. Sell’s letter reports that 
Woodward has put his hand up to 
the charge and apologised. The 
issue is then quite simply what 
the appropriate penalty should be: 
expulsion? Or something less? 

The second is that Delta was a full¬ 


time worker for the SWP and had been 
in a position of authority in the SWP. 
The question of allegations of abuse 
of power and a possible cover-up 
therefore immediately implicated the 
SWP’s internal regime. In contrast, 
Les Woodward is a trade unionist 
and convenor who has been engaged 
in a stubborn, albeit largely losing, 
battle against the employer and the 
government - not a SPEW centre 
bureaucrat. He also has multiple 
disabilities, so that the ‘competing 
oppressions’ can of worms comes 
into play. 

The third, which perhaps follows 
from the first two, is that what we have 
in SPEW is - so far - the resignation 
of an individual member, not a full¬ 
blown party crisis like that in the SWP. 

The problems posed are two 
very similar, interrelated, but not 
identical, issues. The first is that of 
socialist groups not doing better than 
the capitalist legal system in relation 
to sexual assault. The second is that 
of socialist groups doing worse than 
the capitalist legal system on the 
same issue. 

Doing no better 

The capitalist legal system does very 
badly in relation to sexual assault 
allegations. An enormous number 
of cases go unreported, except to 
criminological studies which invite by 
questionnaires anonymous reporting 
of victimisation and of offending. 
Among cases reported to police there 
is a huge ‘attrition rate’ between 
reporting and prosecution, and one 
which in recent years has grown, 
possibly because there is an increase 
in reporting. Among cases prosecuted, 
the acquittal rate is relatively high. 9 

There is an underlying problem 
here which is probably not soluble 
within the framework of capitalist 
justice. It is certainly not the case 
that sexual assault is publicly taken 
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aling with sex assault cases 


by capitalist law to be acceptable: 
it is in formal terms unambiguously 
criminalised (and has been for a very 
long time). 10 The problem is that 
the judicial process - especially in 
connection with the consent defence, 
but also if less clearly on the ‘nothing 
happened’ defence - tends to convert 
the allegation that the defendant has 
committed a crime - ie, engaged in 
conduct unacceptable to society - 
into a privatised individual contest 
between complainant and defendant 
about who is to be believed. In this 
privatised individual contest the victim 
experiences again the isolation and 
powerlessness of the original attack. 

There is a curious feature of the 
problem: both anecdotal evidence 
from prosecutors and experimental 
evidence from mock juries suggest 
that in ‘acquaintance rape’ cases 
where consent is at issue women 
jurors are less likely to believe the 
complainant than male jurors. 11 It is 
possible that there is a connection of 
some sort with the phenomenon of 
women policing other women round 
issues of appearance. 12 

‘Individualist feminists’ argue that 
the solution is self-defence: ‘God 
created men and women - Colonel 
Colt made them equal.’ 13 This is, 
however, certainly not a solution to 
the problem of ‘acquaintance rape’: 
you can hardly be expected to hold 
a gun on a date when deciding 
whether or not to go to bed with 
him, even if holding a gun on your 
ex who comes around hassling you 
is a bit more reasonable. Moreover, 
homicide, even in self-defence, is for 
the overwhelming majority of non¬ 
psychopaths severely psychologically 
traumatic. 14 And we are a very long 
way from a mass women’s movement 
into firearms possession and training 
even in the US, let alone elsewhere. 

An alternative non-judicial solution 
is building solidarity for the victims 
of sexual assault. This was the 
original conception of Rape Crisis 
centres, which later mutated into a 
form of professional social work. 15 
The arguments of comrades of the 
Radical Anthropology Group suggest 
that ‘counter-dominance’ solidarity 
can revolutionise social and gender 
relations, and it has been claimed that 
in pre-class societies matrilineal and 
matrilocal marriage arrangements have 
the effect of improving the solidarity 
women can expect from their siblings 
(male and female) in relation to other 
men, including husbands. 

The difficulty is that the aim of 
building solidarity with the victim or 
potential victim against the offender 
is inconsistent with the individualising 
forms of the capitalist 16 process of 
adjudication. In modem English law 
in particular (here US law is different) 
publicity solidarising with the victim 
against the defendant, where a 
prosecution is pending, amounts 
to contempt of court and may even 
prevent the case being tried - on 
the ground that it may prejudice the 
jury against the defendant. A certain 
amount of caution is also genuinely 
necessary: the News of the World's 
2000 campaign to ‘name and shame’ 
paedophiles notoriously produced, 
among other gross errors, vandalism 
of the home of a paediatrician. 17 

It is this contradiction between 
adjudication and collective action 
which is engaged in the efforts of the 
SWP leadership to avoid publicity 
in the Delta case (here the SWP 
is more defendant-friendly than 
English law, which currently gives 
anonymity to the complainant, but 
not to the defendant, in rape cases) 
and the SPEW leadership’s claim 
that Sara Mayo seeking solidarity 
on Facebook is inconsistent with 


her pursuing an appeal to the AC 
(and Woodward’s complaint against 
Mayo, that she is attempting to 
exclude him from party activities). 

It is straightforwardly impossible 
for the left to create real ‘safe space’ in 
the sense of somewhere free of sexual 
assaults. We live in a class society, 
and therefore in a sexist society. 
Even if we went down the road - tried 
repeatedly in the past - of creating 
select groups of the pure in heart (or 
rather in politics), we would fail to 
achieve this aim. But it is possible , 
though difficult , that the left could 
improve on the norms of capitalist 
justice. To do so would require above 
all else creating some more space for 
solidarity with the complainant than 
at present exists. 

Doing worse 

Even if doing better than capitalist 
justice is difficult, surely at least we 
should be able to do as well. But the 
disciplinary practices of the main 
left groups do not do as well as 
capitalist justice. 

‘Not only must justice be done; it 
must also be seen to be done.’ This tag 
has a curious immediate origin: a 1923 
judgement about the appearance of 
judicial bias by lord chief justice Lord 
Hewart, a man who was notoriously 
bad at avoiding judicial bias himself. 18 
It nonetheless states succinctly a very 
important principle of adjudication, 
which has two aspects - one generally 
accepted since Roman times, the 
other variable between periods and 
currently debated. 

The generally accepted principle 
is that the judges should be not 
only actually unbiased between 
complainant and defendant, but that 
they should have no connections 
with either side which could make 
them appear to be biased. The 
routine practice of left, and indeed 
other, political parties of handling 
disciplinary allegations at branch level 
or in leading committees appears to 
violate this principle, but, as long as 
what is being dealt with is merely 
violation of collective decisions, 
what is involved is just the right of a 
voluntary association to disassociate 
from others: ie, to split. 

Where, however, the disciplinary 
process is dealing with allegations 
which are criminal under the general 
law, this is much more problematic. It 
is also more problematic where, as in 
the SWP disputes committee, a body 
is represented as independent and 
quasi-judicial, but is in fact an arm of 
the bureaucratic apparatus (the SPEW 
AC seems better here). It is quite plain 
that justice is not ‘seen to be done’; 
this is a routine aspect of the SWP’s 
disciplinary procedures, and the Delta 
case merely provided a spectacular 
display of the problem. 

The second and debated principle 
is that justice should be open. There 
is a current running debate about the 
Justice and Security Bill, having now 
passed both houses of parliament 
and awaiting royal assent, which 
among other things makes provision 
for more secret trials. 19 It has been 
sharply attacked by civil liberties 
campaigners - and by the SWP. 20 The 
year 2011-12 saw debate about ‘ super¬ 
injunctions ’ which ban reporting of 
legal proceedings. 21 

The fundamental reasons for open 
justice are twofold. The first is that 
it is very questionable how far we 
should trust judges. In the absence of 
open justice, judges are more likely to 
operate in a biased way (and, indeed, 
to take bribes). Openness offers a 
limited possibility of oversight of the 
very extensive powers of judges. The 
second is that trials are concerned not 
only with providing a remedy for the 


claimant or complainant, but also with 
signalling clearly social disapproval of 
the defendant’s conduct. This signal is 
completely absent where the whole 
proceeding is secret, and where only 
the outcome (conviction or acquittal) 
is reported it is very much weaker than 
in a public trial. 22 

Open justice has been more variable 
in history than the demand forjudges 
to be independent of the parties. In 
ancient Athens and republican Rome, 
criminal (and some civil) trials were 
conducted openly before large 
panels of lay citizen judges. With the 
replacement of the republic by the 
empire, there was a gradual shift into 
more or less secret cognitio enquiries 
before officials acting as judges - 
perhaps beginning with treason cases 
- also accompanied by a spread in the 
use of torture from slaves to lower- 
class citizens ( humiliores ). 23 

The fall of the western empire 
produced in the early medieval period 
a return to lay and public collective 
courts and assemblies. 24 On the 
continent, from the 13th century 
there was a gradual revival of the 
Roman imperial model of private 
enquiry by the judge (and also of the 
use of torture) starting with treason 
and heresy, the period’s equivalent of 
‘terrorism’, but eventually extending 
to most serious crime. 25 England took 
a different path, the mutation of trial 
by jury (originally merely an official 
enquiry among locals) into public 
trial. By the 1460s, Sir John Fortescue 
in his De laudibus legum Angliae (On 
the praises of the laws of England) 
identified the open trial (and the non¬ 
use of torture) as a particular virtue of 
English as opposed to French law. The 
reasoning was adopted by numerous 
later authors and formed part of the 
ideology of the English revolutions 
of 1641-60 and 1688. 26 

There is a pattern here. The 
ideological shift towards secret trials 
which is now manifest should be 
seen as a symptom of the decline of 
capitalism, part of which is a shift 
into increased control by the state 
bureaucracy - analogous to the decline 
of the antique mode of production 
in the Roman imperial period and 
of the decline of feudalism in the 
development of European absolutism 
and in the Tokugawa Shogunate 
(which also introduced secret trials) 
in Japan. 

What, then, are we to make of 
the fact that the normal practice of 
‘control commissions’, ‘disputes 
committees’ and ‘appeals committees’ 
in left groups is secret trials - and of 
the defence of this practice of secrecy 
which was expressed both in the 
expulsion of the ‘Facebook Four’ in 
the SWP and in Sell’s letter to Mayo 
in SPEW? 

This is part of a more general 
practice of secrecy, which is linked 
to control of the organisations in 
question by the full-time, bureaucratic 
apparatus and the ‘career’ lay leaders 
linked to this apparatus. The apparatus/ 
leaders are asserting a private property 
right to the control of information and 
its flow against the membership, and 
against the working class as a whole, 
which is no different to the claims of 
Trafigura and other super-injunction 
claimants. This is, incidentally, our 
answer to those on the left who accuse 
the Weekly Worker of ‘gossip’ and of 
publishing private or confidential 
information: comrades, if you are 
going to create something superior to 
capitalism, you will have to accept the 
end of secrecy. 

We cannot altogether do without 
apparatus and leading committees, 
because the result would be complete 
inability to reach collective decisions 
and breakdown even of collective 


discussion (as can be seen in the 
wildernesses created on left bulletin 
boards and on the comments pages of 
left blogs). The idea of doing without 
leaders is an illusion: ‘leaderless’ 
forms of organisation actually produce 
leaders, but unaccountable ones. 
Transparency combined with freedom 
to organise against the leadership 
- freedom of factions, freedom of 
caucuses, and so on - at least create the 
possibility of partial accountability of 
the leadership. 

What are the implications of this 
for the problem of sexual assault? 
There are two fundamental issues. 
The first I have already addressed: the 
problem of solidarity for the victim, 
versus the individualising character 
of the capitalist trial. If contempt- 
of-court rules limit the possibilities 
of solidarity with the victim, secret 
trials practically preclude solidarity 
with the victim. 

The second is an important 
empirical observation made by 
academic ‘offender studies’ in the 
US. ‘ Acquaintance rapists’ turn out 
to be likely to be serial offenders and 
to display the same psycho-sexual/ 
gender attitudes as ‘stranger rapists ’. 
They are merely cleverer in victim 
selection. 27 One consequence 28 is that 
publicity of trial - and of the name 
of the defendant - is of fundamental 
importance to any use of trials to 
combat the practice of sexual assault. 
The story of assault told by one woman 
(‘V’) about individual ‘R’ may be a lie 
(though the CPS has found very low 
frequency of such lies), or be a result 
of real confusion about consent. But 
if the result of publicity given to V’s 
story is that several other women come 
forward with similar stories about R, 
there is a considerable probability that 
R is, in fact, a sexual assailant and a 
repeat offender. 

The result is that the left 
organisations’ practice of secret trials 
is unambiguously worse than the 
(current) capitalist judicial system - 
and especially worse in the context of 
the problem of sexual assault. 

Now step sideways. Suppose 
that the left were to abandon 
central structures on the basis of 
the manifestly corrupt and useless 
character of the existing regimes - 
but to retain the practices of secrecy/ 
confidentiality, imagining that the 
underlying problem is sexism 
or that it is only ‘leaderships’ or 
‘bureaucracies’ which are to blame. 
The result would be substantially 
the same as the present problem 
with the left organisations trying to 
handle sexual assault allegations: 
because the problems of secret 
trials and individualisation would 
go unaddressed. 

We could do better than these 
disputes show us doing. But the 
core of doing better is to create more 
transparency - and by doing so to 
enable more solidarity • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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ANALYSIS 



Thatcher in history 

Jack Conrad explores the conditions which created Margaret Thatcher and takes issue with the ‘great 
person’ version of history 


O ne idea that the Tory 
establishment wants to project 
is that Margaret Thatcher 
was just an ordinary housewife - a 
grocer’s daughter from Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. That is true, but it 
does not tell half the story. She just 
happened to go to Oxford University, 
and then marry the millionaire 
oil executive and “honest to god 
rightwinger”, Denis Thatcher. 

Her ability to operate in politics 
therefore first and foremost derives 
from privilege and institutional 
elitism. She married into money and 
became integrated into the bourgeois 
establishment - that was the key 
to her success. Yes, it was still a 
tremendously difficult path - nobody 
looking at British politics in the 1960s 
would have predicted that the first 
British woman prime minister would 
be a Conservative. It seemed much 
more likely that it would be a Barbara 
Castle, someone from the Labour 
Party. Instead it came as a surprise to 
everybody that it was the Tories who 
produced the first female leader. 

Thatcher has been painted as 
a uniquely principled politician 
- someone who persisted in single- 
mindedly pursuing her ‘cure’ for 
Britain’s ills. However, it is essential 
to place her in historical context. To 
say that is not to deny the role that 
individuals play: there is no such 
thing as ‘History’ without people: 
people organised within parties, 
classes and nations. 

Throughout the 1950s and 60s there 


can be no doubt that, economically 
speaking, Keynesianism was the 
dominant mode of thought. We were 
told at that time that capitalism and 
communism were ‘converging’; 
capitalism was no longer the genuine 
article because of the highly visible 
role of the state, while in the Soviet 
Union there was increasing talk 
of using the law of value, profits 
and other capitalist-sounding 
incentives to establish a modicum of 
rationality. It was said that, because of 
Keynesianism, there could be no return 
to the 1930s. Mass unemployment had 
been abolished, wage levels would 
continue to rise, working time would 
decrease and life would inevitably 
become boringly comfortable. Yes, 
there are still millionaires on the 
one side and people living in council 
houses on the other, but soon we will 
arrive at the ‘age of leisure’ - does 
it really matter that there are still 
millionaires when everyone is well- 
off, with all their needs more than 
catered for? Wealth and class were 
rapidly becoming irrelevant - that is 
what we were told. 

Of course, we know why this 
particular ideological illusion was able 
to flourish. It was a combination of the 
post-World War II boom, the power of 
the working class and the existence 
of the USSR as an ideological rival 
to capitalism. But by the late 60s the 
post-war consensus was fraying and, 
coinciding with that, there emerged a 
loosely connected group of rightwing 
politicians, writers and commentators: 


eg, the so-called Austrian School. 
These neoliberals had undertaken 
a long-term intellectual campaign 
designed to undermine the basic 
assumptions of social democracy. They 
demanded budgetary responsibility, 
not borrowing; competition, not state 
intervention; the labour market, not 
full employment. Trade unions were 
denounced as some sort of monstrous 
aberration. Capitalism was equated 
with freedom, wealth creation and 
rugged self-reliance. 

Working 
class power 

In the 1950s and 60s workers were 
able to force up wages dramatically. 
Not through set-piece battles, but 
guerrilla warfare. The Peter Sellers 
film, I’m all right, Jack , gives the 
flavour. There were huge numbers of 
strikes that never actually made it to 
the official statistics because they were 
over within less than an hour; the shop 
steward would call everybody out, or, 
in the case of Ford’s, ring a bell, and 
the workforce would instantly down 
tools. The 60s television series, The 
rag trade , provides another window 
on those times. Of course, what 
happened in a comedy series did 
not necessarily occur everywhere, 
but it was sufficiently true to be 
popularly recognisable. So it was 
shop-steward power and the winning 
of countless micro-clashes over tea 
breaks, holidays, wages, hours and 
demarcations. It was a war of attrition 


that over the years had a transformative 
effect on living standards. 

On a grander scale the ruling class 
felt forced to concede the welfare state, 
free education up to and including 
university, free healthcare and a 
situation where both Labour and 
Tory governments were committed to 
building council houses by the million 
- social housing. Everyone surely 
knows Ken Loach’s famous 1966 
TV play, Cathy, come home. Cathy 
and Reg become homeless after he is 
injured in a workplace accident. They 
lose their house and are forced to squat 
and live in hostels. Eventually social 
services take the children into care. It 
was considered a national outrage that 
such a thing could happen. But today 
homelessness and sleeping rough is 
regarded as perfectly normal. 

The fact is that during the 60s 
and early 70s working class power 
was palpable. However, Eric 
Hobsbawm not inaccurately called 
it “syndicalism without syndicalists”. 
The syndicalists upheld the idea 
of ushering in the new society 
through a general strike, but the 
union and shopfloor militancy of 
the 1960s was not accompanied by 
a vision of a new society. Of course, 
there were exceptions to that - the 
‘official’ Communist Party, elements 
in the left of the Labour Party. But 
overwhelmingly shop stewards 
were concerned with day-to-day 
economics, rather than bringing 
about the end of capitalism. 

Nevertheless, from the point of 


view of the bourgeoisie this was 
an utterly intolerable situation. Not 
only were the numerous wildcat 
strikes weakening Britain. There was 
also what Andrew Glyn and Robert 
Sutcliffe called the “profit squeeze” 
{British capitalism, workers and 
the profit squeeze London 1972). 
The ‘right’ of managers to manage 
was certainly much diminished. 
Decisions over hiring and firing, 
hours worked, general conditions 
and so on were no longer purely a 
managerial prerogative: such things 
were increasingly within the remit of 
trade union power. 

In terms of international 
competitiveness, Britain went from 
a benign situation in the aftermath 
of World War II, where it could 
sell whatever rubbish its companies 
could produce, to one where the 
Germans, Italians and Japanese 
were outstripping what was once the 
workshop of the world. 

Counterattack 

The first statute-backed attempt to 
reverse Britain’s national decline was 
not undertaken by Margaret Thatcher. 
Rather it was Ted Heath. Heath was 
unexpectedly elected, defeating 
Harold Wilson and the Labour 
Party in the 1970 general election. 
Beforehand he had made his famous 
‘Selsdon man’ speech, in which he 
called for the taming of the unions in 
order to restore competitiveness. 

The Labour administration he 
replaced had been completely 
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committed to Keynesianism - as 
embodied by Wilson’s phrase, the 
“white heat” of the technological 
revolution. That involved 
government subsidies for various 
pet projects, the most famous (and 
most stupid) of which was, I suppose, 
the Concorde supersonic jet. More 
importantly, there were mergers 
of car manufacturers, engineering 
companies and shipbuilders under 
heavy-handed state direction. 

One of the main planks of Heath’s 
pro-market programme was the 
Industrial Relations Act - a class-war 
attempt to neuter the trade unions 
using a whole array of legal sticks 
and carrots. Ironically the Labour 
government had laid the foundations 
with its 1969 In place of strife white 
paper. Fronted by Barbara Castle - 
previously viewed as a leftwinger - the 
Labour government wanted to curb 
unofficial trade union power and use 
a supposedly neutral industrial board 
to enforce settlements. However, the 
cabinet was split and the Communist 
Party was able to organise a series 
of political strikes under the banner 
of the Liaison Committee for the 
Defence of Trade Unions. Up to half 
a million workers came out. This 
involved key sectors of the working 
class - mines, docks, engineering, 
etc. Here, amongst these ‘labour 
aristocrats’, the ‘official’ CPGB had 
its main strength. It was these same 
forces that ultimately brought down 
Heath and his Industrial Relations Act. 

In 1972 there was an official 
miners’ pay strike that began with 
flying pickets, most famously at 
the Saltley Gates power station in 
Birmingham, where Arthur Scargill 
made his name as a national figure. 
In a memorable victory Saltley Gates 
was closed - the chief constable had 
to tell Tory home secretary Reginald 
Maudling that his men were unable 
to keep it open. Thousands of 
Birmingham engineering workers 
had come out on strike and turned 
what was a picket line into a blockade 

- in those days, it was not a case 
of heavily armed riot police, but 
‘push and shove’. As a result, the 
miners’ strike won spectacularly - a 
humiliation for the government. Two 
years later there was another miners’ 
strike. Heath responded with the 
three-day week. There were power 
cuts and a 10.30pm limit on TV 
broadcasts. In February 1974 Heath 
called a snap general election - and 
lost. These two successful disputes 
took the miners from near the bottom 
of the pay table for industrial workers 
up towards the top. 

According to The Times , Britain 
was becoming “ungovernable”. There 
were even rumours of coup plots - 
the Duke of Edinburgh was among 
those said to be involved. Frank 
Kitson had written Low intensity 
operations: subversion, insurgency 
and peacekeeping (London 1971). In 
effect an army manual for fighting 
not in Northern Ireland, but mainland 
Britain. And in the early 1970s the 
idea of the army being called in, or 
even the army carrying out a coup 
against a Labour government, was 
far from being a remote possibility. 
Chris Mullin’s 1982 novel, A very 
British coup , provides a left-Labour 
take on the period. 

So the bourgeoisie was not only 
worried about profits. As a class it was 
also worried about ‘national decline’, 
brought about by the power of the 
working class. True, the unions did 
not know what to do with that power, 
but it was certainly real. That was 
best illustrated not by the two national 
miners’ strikes, which were essentially 
sectional, but by the Pentonville Five. 

Five dockers’ shop stewards - 
Conny Clancy, Tony Merrick, Bernie 
Steer, Vic Turner and Derek Watkins 

- were jailed in July 1972 for refusing 
to comply with a court order banning 
them from picketing. The Industrial 
Relations Act, which became law in 


1971 (Labour’s In place ofstrife never 
got to that stage), required all trade 
unions to register - otherwise they 
would not qualify for various legal 
immunities. The TUC had agreed a 
policy of non-cooperation and such 
was the extent of the opposition that 
only one major union registered: 
the electricians’ EETPU, under the 
communist turned anti-communist, 
Frank Chappie. 

The five dockers were sent to 
Pentonville jail by the Industrial 
Relations Court. I remember as a 
young man going round various 
workplaces with other members of 
the Communist Party, calling workers 
on building sites and in engineering 
works out on strike in protest. There 
was a growing strike wave, called for 
and guided by the Communist Party 
and its LCDTU. The TUC itself was 
threatening to call a one-day general 
strike - which is technically illegal. 
(Interestingly, the forerunners of 
the Socialist Workers Party, the 
International Socialists, were arguing 
against a general strike at the time.) 

Lo and behold, out of thin air 
there appeared someone with the 
title of ‘official solicitor’ - a post 
very few people had ever heard of 
before. Norman Turner declared that 
there were “insufficient grounds” for 
the jailing of the Pentonville Five 
and they were released. In reality 
this resulted from government panic 
when faced with the working class 
wielding its power as a collective 
- I vividly recall Mike Hicks, later 
to become general secretary of the 
Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain, directing the demonstration 
outside Pentonville from the first-floor 
window of a nearby pub. 

Anyway, Heath went to the 
electorate in February 1974 asking, 
“Who rules Britain?” The elected 
government or the trade unions? 

Everything seemed to be going 
our way - the position of women 
was being revolutionised, as was the 
position of blacks and other oppressed 
minorities. Students were occupying 
their colleges and marching in the 
streets; there were even school kids’ 
strikes and unions. Internationally 
there had been Paris 1968, the Italian 
hot autumn and now the Americans 
were clearly just about to lose in 
Vietnam. Capitalism looked extremely 
unstable on a global level and radical 
change appeared to be a certainty. 

Reversal 

How did it all change? Basically 
the trade union bureaucracy was 
incorporated into the state by the 
Wilson-Callaghan Labour government. 
Cleverly, Labour sold to the trade 
union bureaucracy the idea of the 
automatic deduction of union dues by 
employers: those dues were no longer 
collected by shop stewards. And 
senior stewards were merged into the 
bureaucratic apparatus too. They were 
made full-timers, or given plenty of 
time off work. It was true that union 
membership rose to 12 million as a 
result - there was a very high union 
density in key industries. But in return 
union bureaucrats were expected to 
sell their members’ interest for the 
‘national interest’. However, inflation 
was allowed to rip and unemployment 
to rise. Towards the end of Labour’s 
‘social contract’ wages were actually 
being squeezed. 

In 1978, however, there was a 
rebellion - not because of, but in 
spite of, the union bureaucracy - in 
the shape of the largely spontaneous 
‘winter of discontent’. Labour’s 
strategy had ended in failure and 
widespread disenchantment with 
the social democratic settlement. As 
everyone knows, the Tories were 
elected soon afterwards. 

In essence Thatcher’s 
administration revived and sharpened 
the programme of Ted Heath, including, 
of course, his anti-union industrial 
laws (the Industrial Relations Act 


had been repealed by the previous 
Labour government). Nevertheless, 
Thatcher skilfully held off from 
launching a full-frontal attack. People 
such as myself expected a strategic 
confrontation: it was widely known 
that Thatcher’s aide and confidant, 
Nicholas Ridley, had been tirelessly 
preparing such a confrontation in the 
wake of 1974. And in government 
the Tories created a national police 
force, built up stockpiles of coal and 
put in place all manner of different 
administrative mechanisms which 
would be used to take on and defeat 
the working class. But in Thatcher’s 
first term the confrontation did not 
come. It seemed almost surreal. 

In fact Thatcher was biding her time. 
Although there were various industrial 
disputes, they frequently ended with 
concessions being given - this was 
largely true even at the beginning of 
her second term. Then in 1984 the 
year-long miners’ Great Strike was 
deliberately provoked through the 
announcement of a comprehensive 
pit-closure programme. 

After a heroic struggle the miners 
were defeated. But that result was not 
predetermined, despite the fact that 
the Tories had prepared meticulously, 
whereas the working class had hardly 
prepared at all. The Tories proved 
to be far more astute class fighters, 
much more able to think strategically 
than our side. That was certainly 
true of the ‘official’ CPGB, which 
was falling under the control of the 
Eurocommunist wing organised 
around Marxism Today. But it was 
also true of the revolutionary sects 
such as Militant, the Socialist 
Workers Party and the Workers 
Revolutionary Party. 

When it came to the miners 
themselves, the fact that Scargill 
refused to ballot the members most 
definitely had a cost - the Tories 
exploited this weakness to the fullest 
advantage. Moreover, Scargill relied 
on bureaucratic ‘solidarity’, not a 
class-wide strategy for rolling back 
Thatcherism and readying the working 
class for state power. Scargill took 
money from the TUC and the big 
unions, but did nothing to challenge the 
lethargy, the complacency, the passivity 
of the trade union bureaucracy. And the 
sad fact of the matter was that working 
class consciousness was being eroded. 

Ten years earlier it was virtually 
unimaginable for TGWU lorry 
drivers to cross picket lines. But 
in 1984-85 not only did lorries 
take deliveries of coal: they did so 
from working pits. Tragically many 
miners were prepared to cross picket 
lines in 1984-85. The historically 
established morality which says 
‘Picket lines mean don’t cross’ was 
crumbling in the face of Thatcher’s 
property-owning democracy, the 
right to buy, the promotion of selfish 
individualism, privatisation and 
shares, the lure of consumerism, etc. 
Whereas in Kent you could count 
the scabs on the fingers of one hand, 
in Nottinghamshire, even at the 
beginning, only a minority joined the 
strike. In terms of trade union leaders, 
there was a lot of rhetoric, but little 
or nothing in the way of action. But 
Scargill did not want to challenge the 
bureaucracy - after all, he was part of 
that bureaucracy himself. 

Eurocommunists like Beatrix 
Campbell and Martin Jacques more 
or less lined up against the strike. Not 
openly, of course. But in the first weeks 
and months the Eurocommunists 
noisily talked about the “macho 
violence” of the miners. The women 
of the pit communities answered this 
particular crap in their own inspiring 
way. There was a famous incident 
when the establishment tried to turn 
a miner’s wife who shot at Arthur 
Scargill with a water pistol into a 
folk hero. Back in the 60s, women’s 
marches against strikers - so-called 
‘petticoat protests’ - would be organised 
with the encouragement of the print 


and electronic media. But during the 
miners’ Great Strike overwhelmingly 
the women stood alongside their 
“macho” men - a huge boost from 
our angle, but a defeat for the Euros, 
who wanted to paint the strike as an 
aggressive stand-off between stupid 
male dinosaurs. Thatcher was not 
a ‘real woman’, according to their 
‘socialist’ feminism. 

The Euros also tried to turn class 
solidarity into charity-mongering - let’s 
collect toys for the miners’ kids at 
Christmas. The last thing they wanted 
to admit was that it was class war. And 
in Wales and Scotland the Euros treated 
it as a national question. Communist 
Party members like Scottish NUM 
president George Bolton called for the 
protection of ‘Scottish coal’. He gave 
special dispensation from picketing to 
the steel industry in Scotland. 

Why did Thatcher fall? There 
were two factors. The first was the 
poll tax - although to reduce it to that 
question alone would be a fundamental 
mistake. The poll tax was not just about 
clobbering ordinary people: it was an 
attempt to make the Labour Party 
unelectable at the local level. 

This was the era of the so- 
called ‘loony left’ in charge of local 
government, so the poll tax was 
designed to ensure that, if a left Labour 
administration were elected, local 
voters would be penalised financially. 
But there was a rebellion because this 
was indeed a ‘poll tax’ - a levy raised 
not on the basis of income, but a flat 
charge for everyone, from the pauper 
to the millionaire. And who was more 
likely to elect a ‘loony left’ council - the 
pauper or the millionaire? The poll tax 
showed, however, that Thatcher faced 
widespread popular opposition and as 
a result the Tory establishment began 
to express doubts about her leadership 
- certainly when there was the riot in 
Trafalgar Square in March 1990. 

But the main reason for Thatcher’s 
demise was Europe, an issue which still 
divides the Tories - basically between 
nationalism and the cosmopolitan 
orientation of big business towards 
the European market. Thatcher seemed 
to embody this contradiction - on the 
one hand signing up to Maastricht, but 
on the other saying, ‘No, no, no’ to 
centralisation and demanding a refund 
on Britain’s contribution. 

History 

Thatcher’s death has presented an 
opportunity to promote the ‘great 
person’ version of history. That is what 
the countless obituaries, recollections, 
tributes and accolades amount to. Her 
funeral was a state occasion in all 
but name. The presence of Elizabeth 
Windsor was a break with precedent. 
So the Iron Lady’s send-off was not 
unlike the 1852 fimeral of the Duke of 
Wellington. A vulgar attempt by the Tory 
establishment to transform a despotic 
prime minister - he unsuccessfully 
opposed the 1832 Reform Act - into 
a national hero. Interestingly, Charles 
Dickens denounced his funeral 
as a “form of ugliness, a horrible 
combination of colour, hideous motion 
and general failure”. 

According to rightwing Tory 
grandees, Thatcher was a determined 
woman, a woman who talked 
common sense, whose attitude to 
the economy was the same as her 


attitude to her household budget. 
Almost single-handedly, she saw off 
‘communism’ through her part in the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. She 
overcame the all-powerful unions, 
rescued Britain from terminal decline 
and cleared the way for New Labour 
and the ‘big bang’ in the City. That is 
how they want her to be remembered. 
We, on the other hand, will remember 
her mean-minded philistinism, her 
promotion of clause 28, her role 
in the devastation of the mining 
communities, the poll tax, the 
hunger strikes in Northern Ireland, 
the Falklands deaths, etc. The 
Thatcherites will surely not succeed 
in making her a national hero. 

It is quite clear that individuals 
make history. Yet they do so in 
circumstances not of their choosing. 
For example, did John Paul II play 
a part in the collapse of ‘official 
communism’? Yes, of course, as did 
Ronald Reagan, Mikhail Gorbachev 
and Margaret Thatcher. But the idea 
that without them the collapse would 
not have occurred is absurd. It might 
have occurred in a different way, 
according to a different timetable, 
but the eventual collapse of ‘official 
communism’ was inevitable. It was 
more pertinent to ask in the late 
1970s why this economically and 
morally bankrupt system had not 
collapsed before. 

The USSR had run out of workers. 
In the 1960s and 70s Moscow seemed 
to be awash with building sites, but 
many projects simply went unfinished. 
There was no surplus labour to tap into 
- in fact the USSR boasted the highest 
proportion of employed pensioners 
and women in the world. Khrushchev 
not only recruited the army at harvest 
time, but schoolchildren too. Nor was 
there any possibility of constantly 
revolutionising the means of 
production. Under those circumstances 
it could be predicted with certainty that 
the Soviet Union had to collapse. 

We cannot agree with the ‘great 
man’ or even ‘great woman’ version 
of history. Thatcher played a role. But 
if she had not performed it, others 
would have done so. Yes, the Tories 
might have lost the miners’ strike, 
just as they might have lost in the 
Falklands, but if our side had won 
the 1984-85 strike, the bourgeoisie 
would have come for us again, and 
with grimmer determination. 

Had that happened, would we 
have been able to reorganise in 
the necessary manner? With the 
bankruptcy of the revolutionary left, 
of ‘official communism’ and the 
British road to socialism , of ‘third 
world’ liberation movements, we have 
to answer in the negative. The crisis 
of the left was part of history - history 
that is shaped by individuals, yes, but 
individuals who react the way they do 
because of particular social causes and 
political circumstances. 

Thatcher’s apparent superhuman 
powers lay not in some unique 
personal attribute: no, her very 
limited ideas were in tune with the 
narrow, grasping, greedy interests of 
the dominant sections of the capitalist 
class. They were in tune with the needs 
of a capitalism that is in decline, but 
cannot yet be superseded - the working 
class is not yet ready to carry out its 
role as gravedigger • 



Karl Kaulskj' 
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a tour de force” - Moshe 
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THATCHER 


A woman who was hated 

Thatcher’s elaborate funeral has been used by the rightwing establishment to elevate her into national 
sainthood. Meanwhile unofficial Britain welcomes her death, says Eddie Ford 



Should expect better from the left 


E xactly as expected, the 
mainstream press has gone 
into official mourning over the 
death of one of its heroes - Margaret 
Hilda Thatcher, who became an anti¬ 
working class warrior on behalf 
of the bourgeois establishment. 
This has meant that we have had 
to endure wall to wall coverage 
- almost to the point of madness - 
of every conceivable angle of her 
life, no matter how uninteresting or 
astoundingly trivial. Thatcher is now 
the patron saint of the reactionary 
bourgeoisie and her funeral on April 
17 marked her formal sacralisation. 

Naturally, The Times , The Daily 
Telegraph , The Sun , Daily Mail , etc 
have all dutifully trotted out the tale 
of Thatcher changing the course of 
history by sheer determination and 
will power, driven by her Methodist 
faith and plain-talking ‘common 
sense’. And her feminine charms. 
Single-handedly, it seems, she 
overcame the tyrannical unions and 
rescued the country from terminal 
decline. Rescued the Falklanders from 
Argentinian fascism. Put the ‘great’ 
back into Great Britain. Brought about 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
Ushered in the ‘property-owning’ 
democracy by enabling workers to 
buy their own council house. 

Anyhow, regardless of any real 
‘common sense’ - or materialist, 
Marxist rationality - this toxic, elitist 
view of history has been constantly 
reinforced by the bourgeois media. 
If anything, the ‘impartial’ BBC has 
been the worst of the lot - becoming 
little more than a Thatcher fan club, 
characterised by fawning sycophancy. 
The absurd ‘Ding-dong’ episode 
perfectly revealed the craven and 
hypocritical nature of the BBC. It 
dutifully censored the 51-second 
‘Ding-dong! The witch is dead’ song 
from the 1939 film soundtrack of 
The wizard of Oz , cutting it down 
to a mere seven seconds. The song 
- rediscovered as an anti-Thatcher 
protest - reached number two in the 
UK singles chart on April 14, selling 
over 50,000 copies. 


Explaining his decision to ban it, 
Tony Hall (Baron Hall of Birkenhead) 
- the BBC’s new director general - said 
Thatcher “strongly divided opinion” 
between those who accused her of 
“putting millions out of work and not 
caring about the poor” and those who 
believe she “changed the UK for the 
better by taking Britain’s then failing 
economy and making it successful”. 
Therefore, in its infinite wisdom, the 
BBC decided to split the difference - 
ie, fudge it. However, this high-minded 
attempt at compromise was somewhat 
belied by the fact that the BBC played 
in full the 34-year-old song, ‘I’m in 
love with Margaret Thatcher’ (three 
minutes, 38 seconds) 1 by the forgotten 
punk band, the Notsensibles. 

Then again, this is the same 
institution that between 1988 and 
1994 employed actors to read out the 
words of Gerry Adams, while showing 
images of him saying the very same 
words. Apparently, this was an attempt 
to deny Sinn Fein the “oxygen of 
publicity”. Balanced? Who are you 
trying to kid, BBC? True, back then 
the corporation was legally obliged 
not to broadcast Sinn Fein voices. It 
has no such excuse for censoring its 
own chart show in 2013. 

Funeral rites 

As our readers will know, parliament 
was recalled early on April 10 to ‘pay 
tribute’ to Thatcher - with MPs able 
to claim up to £3,750 in expenses if 
they so wanted to. Nice work if you 
can get it. Virtually all Labour MPs 
spontaneously boycotted what was 
intended to be a mindless session of 
hero-worship. A notable exception 
was Glenda Jackson, who used it as 
opportunity to deliver a very effective, 
hard-hitting attack on the “heinous 
social, economic and spiritual 
damage” which Thatcher had wreaked 
during her premiership; a time when 
what had “previously been regarded 
as vices” suddenly become “virtues”. 2 

Afterwards, Glenda Jackson’s 
Commons staff claimed that out of 400 
emails sent in response to her speech, 
372 supported her ‘disrespectful’ 


attack on Thatcher. Though if you 
watched and listened only to the BBC 
you would probably be convinced that 
- apart from a few lunatics - the entire 
world, not just Britain, was unified by 
grief for the former prime minister. 
George Galloway too, needless to say, 
fulminated against the “canonisation” 
of the “wicked” and “divisive” 
Margaret Thatcher who “laid waste” 
to industrial Britain. 

Furthermore, the usual suspects - 
using that term in a positive sense - 
objected, correctly, to the cancellation 
of prime minister’s questions so 
that MPs could attend the funeral. 
Why should normal parliamentary 
procedures be suspended in favour 
of a funeral service for an ex-prime 
minister - who in 1990 had been 
kicked out of her job by her own MPs 
like a “dog in the night”, to use the 
words of Dennis Skinner. Inevitably, 
Galloway failed in his attempt to 
reinstate PMQs - securing the support 
of only 14 Labour MPs. 

For any democrat, it is hard to 
conceive of a more obnoxious and 
hypocritical spectacle than Thatcher’s 
funeral on April 17 - or maybe more 
accurately, Operation True Blue. The 
‘true blue’ committee brought together 
MI5, the national security secretariat, 
the police, Buckingham Palace, the 
Church of England, the parliamentary 
authorities, government departments 
and representatives of Lady Thatcher’s 
estate. A funeral service that will end 
up costing the taxpayers millions. 
Nothing special then. 

As the BBC put it with exquisite 
stupidity, “Politics will stop today to 
remember Margaret Thatcher”. Big 
Ben was silenced. More than 4,000 
police officers were deployed, creating 
‘sterile zones’ where the police had the 
power to arrest any protestors deemed 
to be causing “alarm or distress” under 
Section 5 of the draconian Public Order 
Act. There were full military honours 
involving at least 800 personnel from 
three armed forces, including those 
who played a key role in the Falklands 
campaign. Remember, this was not a 
state funeral though. A sick joke. 


Almost indecently, the Tories 
wanted a Tory funeral - a party political 
funeral - to become a national funeral: 
a state funeral in all but name for those 
who stopped believing in fairy-tales, 
or the BBC. Nor was it any old Tory 
Party funeral - it was a distinctly 
rightwing Tory Party funeral. Such 
a nakedly partisan exercise might 
backfire against the Tories. 

Whatever they might think or hope, 
Thatcher is no Lady Di and never will 
be - she was hated by at least half of 
the population; a ComRes survey 
compiled on April 10-11 found that 
60% were opposed to using public 
funds for her funeral. Even the Church 
of England - the established church 

- was unhappy, complaining about 
the “invidious” position in which the 
queen was placed when she attended 
a funeral of a prime minister for the 
first time since Winston Churchill in 
1965 (one senior Tory MP actually 
boycotted it for this very reason). 

Crass 

Whilst the response of the right to 
Thatcher’s death might be misguided, 
that of the left, using that term in the 
broadest sense, has for the most part 
verged towards the puerile. Speaking 
clearly with her heart and not her head, 
Anne Scargill declared that Thatcher 
“weren’t a woman” - she was “evil”. 
Similarly, the unctuous Derek Hatton 

- former deputy leader of Liverpool 
city council, forever associated 
with the disastrous experiment of 
‘socialism in one city’ - informed us 
that the issue “isn’t about whether 
she is dead”; instead, he feels “regret 
for the sake of millions of people that 
she was ever born”. Thatcher was 
somehow destined by fate or DNA to 
become Conservative leader and prime 
minister, we can only deduce. 

Expressing the general leftwing 
and highly personalised anti-Thatcher 
mood, Facebook sites were set up 
to organise various parties with a 
range of names like ‘We’re having 
a party when Thatcher dies’ and 
‘Ding-Dong when the bitch is dead!! ’ 
(6,000 ‘likes’). Another Facebook 


page, named ‘When Thatcher dies, 
I’m going to celebrate with a glass 
of milk!’, featured the exhortation: 
“Unite and invite!!! our childish 
bones were brittle because of this 
woman”. In the opinion of the Daily 
Mail this was an example of “old 
lefties” who were “crawling out of 
the woodwork” and “spewing bile 
about Lady Thatcher” (April 11). 

Of course, communists perfectly 
understand the reaction of millions 
of ordinary people to her death - we 
probably all know someone who has 
had a bottle of champagne or two (the 
good stuff) tucked away for ages just 
for this occasion. Some of us might 
even have attended a spontaneous 
anti-Thatcher party ourselves. Yet the 
whole point is that we expect better 
from the organised left, especially 
that section which calls itself Marxist 
or communist. Not in some po-faced 
or ideologically purist way, but just 
in the sense that it is the task of the 
Marxist left - or at least it should be - 
to provide political and programmatic 
answers , not merely tail spontaneity. 

From this perspective, the Socialist 
Workers Party’s response to Thatcher’s 
death has been atrocious. As part of 
Socialist Worker's “Rejoice! Thatcher’s 
dead special pull-out”, we are treated 
to a picture of Thatcher with a noose 
around her neck and the headline: 
“Gotcha! Now get the rest” (April 13). 

Sorry, comrades, this is utterly 
crass - and says a lot about the 
frighteningly bad politics of the SWP. 
Yes, we all know - yawn - that the 
Socialist Worker editorial team were 
aping The Sun's vile headline about 
the sinking of the Belgrano in 1982. 
Jolly good, no doubt, that Ian Burrell 
of The Independent has described 
the headline as a “breakthrough” 
or “triumph” for Judith Orr, 
current editor of Socialist Worker , 
writing that the paper’s “name was 
everywhere” (April 12). Orr herself 
is obviously proud as punch that 
the “Gotcha!” headline/image went 
“across the world as being the most 
defiant front page celebrating the end 
of Thatcher”. Enjoy your 15 minutes 
of fame, comrade. 

Socialist Worker is deluding itself 
and treating its readers as idiots, not 
for the first time. Neither the SWP 
nor anybody else on the left ‘got’ the 
8 7-year-old Thatcher - nature did. What 
are we supposed to do - wait for all 
Tory politicians, or perhaps the entire 
bourgeoisie, to die of natural causes? 
A brilliant revolutionary strategy. What 
the headline actually did was reveal the 
SWP’s impotency, advertising the fact 
that it has no answers and - like the 
left in general - is programmatically 
directionless. Get real , comrades. 

Even if the headline had appeared 
the day after the Brighton bombing 
in 1984, a bomb which let us say 
actually did kill her, it would still send 
the wrong message. We defended the 
IRA, but we have no need to ape its 
methods. But the sad fact of the matter 
is that today, all the SWP can do is 
resort to a sort of vicarious terrorism 
now that she is safely dead. 

Once again, the SWP has proved 
itself to be reformo-anarchist - meekly 
reformist when it comes to fighting 
elections and engaging in broad 
campaign work; anarchistic when it 
comes to empty posturing • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/I%27m_in_Love_ 
with_Margaret_Thatcher 

2. http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=XDtCl J Y JBj 8 
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FILM 



Saying a final goodbye 

Dominga Sotomayor (director) Thursday till Sunday general release 


W hatever pressures sunder 
couples’ relationships, 
the subtle effect on 
young children has rarely been 
better illustrated than by Dominga 
Sotomayor in her debut feature, 
Thursday till Sunday (De Jueves 
a Domingo). Sotomayor, who 
also wrote the screenplay, may 
be portraying a Chilean domestic 
drama, but it clearly holds lessons 
of a universal story. 

In particular, this family of 
four’s holiday excursion by car to 
Chile’s north is tellingly laid out to 
a large extent through the eyes of 
elder child Lucia (Santi Ahumada), 
aged just 10. Indeed, those 
engaging aspects of the film that 
are most charming are exactly the 
perspectives of the two children; 
the other is seven-year-old Manuel 
(Emiliano Freifeld). 

Quite obviously, childhood is 
no age of innocence, including for 
the most sheltered or pampered. 
Nor do we need to see children 
as small adults, in the manner of 
Victorians, in order to comprehend 
even extreme variations from what 
all of us have experienced. But 
the farewell to a unified nuclear 
family that is Thursday till Sunday 
sensitively shows how the truths 
of its collapse are read even by its 
youngest members. Both of these 
young actors, first-timers as they 
appear here, impressed audiences 
when the film was first shown in 
the UK at the 56th BFI London 
Film Festival last autumn. 

From the opening fixed shot, 
as Lucia awakens in the family 
home in Santiago de Chile and the 
parents load up the car in the early 
morning, the child’s perspective is 
crucial. She and her brother pick 
up on the gradually more diverging 
hopes and reasons for the trip, as 
the journey unfolds. Their parents, 
Ana (Paola Giannini) and Papa 


(Francisco Perez-Bannen), imagine 
they hold their gradual falling 
apart close to their chests, that 
their frequent guarded asides to 
one another are impenetrable. How 
wrong they are. 

Out of sight in the back seat of 
the car, the two children gaze out 
the window or otherwise amuse 
themselves. But all the while they 
are absorbing information from 
their parents, who fail to realise 
how readable their ‘covert’ verbal 
and body languages really are. 
Parental snap and crackle cannot be 
hermetically sealed off. 

Papa is intent on rediscovering a 
scrubby piece of northern land that 
his father may once have owned, 
something that becomes almost 
obsessive, as the enforced proximity 
to his wife works on the evident 
cracks in their marriage. Ana, on 
the other hand, imagines that it is 
just this physical closeness that is 
going to decisively heal the breach 
between them. The mismatch in 
the couple’s relationship equals 
mismatched expectations of the trip. 

Even the manner of settling 
down for the night in a motel - who 
sleeps where - betrays the tensions 
that appear all too evidently to be 
waxing rather than waning. And 
when they come upon acquaintances 
at a campsite things become more 
fraught: Ana cheers up markedly in 
company of single dad Juan (Jorge 
Becker) - definitely not a good sign 
for the creaking family’s harmony. 

These are not deliberately cruel 
parents: they seem to love their 
children. But, when it comes to the 
latter’s sensibilities and sensitivities, 
they come up short. And, while the 
preoccupations of a marital break-up 
are very likely to tend toward dealing 
with the relations between the two 
adults concerned, the difficulties 
of discord make themselves felt 
throughout a family. Some might 


suggest that the modem nuclear 
family - devoid of much input from 
the older generation (grandparents) 
or from the adults’ siblings, for 
example - has much to answer for, 
as it is inherently unstable. Certainly 
in what we are permitted to witness 
in Thursday till Sunday , there is 
little to recommend this kernel of 
domesticity, especially as it relates to 
the junior members of the family. 

One of the bittersweet delights in 
Sotomayor’s realisation, however, 
remains the attention she gives 
to her young protagonist, and the 
insights about stresses in childhood 
that she helps us achieve. This is no 
sociological tract - thankfully - nor 


N ot content with writing a 
£100 cheque towards our 
legal appeal, comrade CG risked 
giving himself writer’s cramp by 
adding another for £50 to help us 
meet our running costs. Thanks a 
lot, comrade! 

And I have to admit to a lapse 
of memory last week, when I 
inadvertently left out EJ’s PayPal 
donation - also for £50 - from both 
my remarks and the running total. 
Showing he hasn’t taken offence, 
EJ arranged for another comrade 
to follow his example, with the 
result that JR also made use of our 
online facility to transfer £125 - 
well, actually, it was 199 Canadian 
dollars, but EJ made it into a nice, 
round sterling number. Generous! 

Another PayPal donor was 
comrade AN, who writes: “I 
thought I had better send in a 
donation, as I have recently 


does it demand anything. But the 
film does enhance the importance 
of cherishing the lives of children, 
whose perspective may not be 
completely formed, but whose 
humanity as persons require respect 
and compassionate understanding. 

Thanks to the director’s 
humanism and sympathetic 
framing by cinematographer 
Barbara Alvarez, the contrasts 
of the landscape and this family 
in adversity are given excellent 
counterpoint in texturing the film. 
Spirit, resilience and a sense of 
compassion ensure a grounded story 
is related in a telling way • 

Jim Moody 


downloaded some really excellent 
old articles ... I don’t always agree 
with what you write, but most of 
the time you are spot on!” He and 
EJ were two out of 12,899 online 
readers last week. 

Finally, we received seven 
standing orders totalling £185 - 
among them comrades MM (£75) 
and AM (£50) deserve special 
mention. So it was a pretty good 
week for our fighting fund, the extra 
£430 taking our April total to £962. 
But don’t forget that we need to 
make up for last month’s shortfall, 
so we need to raise an extra £160 
over and above the normal £1,500. 
Another £700 to go! 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Writer’s cramp 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called 'parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, 'One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Management 

imposes 

target 

sanctions 


Fight against victimisation 

Lee Rock, a principled grassroots rep in the Public and Commercial Services union, was dismissed for 
‘unsatisfactory attendance’ in February. PCS believes he was sacked primarily because of his union role 
at the Sheffield contact centre. He spoke to Tina Becker about his campaign for reinstatement 


H ow is your campaign going? 

It’s going well. The union group 
executive in the department for 
work and pensions (DWP) supported 
my case and forwarded it to the national 
disputes committee, which then 
approved the ballot and recommended 
members to vote for strike action. So 
we have been balloting in the local 
contact centre for the last 10 days and 
we will know next Monday evening if a 
majority of members supports a strike. 

We have been leafleting every 
morning and the feedback has been 
very positive, but there is always 
a concern with postal ballots that 
the turnout is very low. In national 
elections, only around 9% of members 
vote. I would be disappointed with a 
turnout of less than 33%, but it can 
happen. My appeal will be heard on 
Tuesday, so we will have the result 
then, which might add a bit of pressure 
to the decision-making process. 
What are your chances of 
being reinstated? 

If we don’t win the ballot, then there 
is absolutely no chance of me being 
reinstated. If we win, then it certainly 
would focus management’s mind. It 
all depends on how much punishment 
the department is prepared to take just 
to get rid of one person. But things are 
getting much, much tougher. There 
have been some quite vicious attacks 
on the workforce and the union. We 
will be very hard hit by the cutting 
of facility time for trade union reps, 
which comes into force on June 1. 
As I am continuing to represent PCS 
members, I have been able to see that 
that things really are getting tougher. 
We used to win six out of 10 cases: we 
are now winning three. The employer 
has become much more aggressive. 
How is management reacting to 
your campaign? 

Again, they are very aggressive. I have 
been banned from the premises, so 
when I am representing members, we 
have to go to one of their head office 
buildings, and management have 
chosen one which is on the other side of 
Sheffield city centre. So, the member, 
the manager and the note-taker all have 
to catch a bus to get there and have been 
given half an hour travel time each way. 
I have also been banned from every job 
centre in South Yorkshire - including 
ones that are not even in the Sheffield 
area. No reason has been given for this 
and they recognise that I continue to 
represent people and continue in my 
role as assistant branch secretary. 

We have been dishing out stickers 
that demand, “Reinstate Lee Rock”, but 
management has insisted that they must 
be removed from members’ computers 
and personal work spaces. Our members 
put them up, then management goes 
round peeling them off at night and 
the next day our members put them 
up again. They have also banned our 
reps from sending out emails from their 
work addresses that make any reference 
to my case. We believe that’s in breach 
of management’s own guidelines. This 
has been raised nationally by the union, 
but so far it has not been resolved. 



Is it unusual for a PCS branch 
to go on strike to reinstate an 
individual member? 

Trade union reps of course continue 
to be sacked on spurious grounds, but 
the problem has been that the local 
branches unfortunately didn’t feel 
they could guarantee strike action. The 
last strike must have been about eight 
years ago, when there was action over 
disciplinary measures taken against 


the branch secretary of the PCS East 
London. That was successful at the 
time and the threat of his dismissal 
was removed. As the London regional 
organiser at the time I was very 
involved in that campaign. 

I think we have been able to explain 
to members in Sheffield that this 
case is about the victimisation of an 
experienced trade union rep and that the 
whole union is the target here. It’s not 


about my sickness case. Management 
have actually misapplied their own mles 
in order to get me. This has been made 
very obvious by the fact that the referral 
for my dismissal contains a reference 
to my trade union activity, which has 
nothing to do with the absence issue. 
The only reason the reference is there is 
to emphasise to the decision maker that 
I’m a trade union rep. Management has 
been unable to give any other reason. 

It has been very encouraging that 
18 branches have submitted motions 
to the PCS conference in May about 
my case, despite the fact that most 
branches had already held their AGM 
by the time I was sacked. I believe 
some of them are calling for strike 
action across the 30-plus DWP 
contact centres in the country. So 
that’s another avenue we’re exploring. 
Does the national union agree 
that you are being victimised? 
They have publicly stated that in their 
view, if it wasn’t for my high profile 
as a trade union rep, I would not have 
been dismissed. A national circular 
about my case has gone out to all 
reps in the DWP, who represent more 
than 110,000 members. My case has 
featured prominently on the union’s 
website, so they’ve been very good 
about publicising it. They are clear that 
this is an attack on the whole union. 

Of course, there have been 
other attacks in recent years. 
Yes. A little under 9,000 people work 
in the contact centre network and in the 
last 12 months 151 have been sacked 
on ‘attendance management’ grounds, 
which is a staggering one in 60. There 
is very much a ‘survival of the fittest’ 
strategy going on. If you have a 
disability or an underlying health issue 
- tough. Management are not going 
to deal with any of these issues: they 
are simply going to replace you. They 
have got to cut staff numbers, so they’re 
trying to get rid of those people with 
underlying health issues. Many of those 
people will have great difficulty finding 


another job. 

It’s become a very target-driven 
culture. You can only spend so many 
minutes on the phone with a claimant, 
then you feel the pressure to get 
rid of them. You are permanently 
monitored. Once you are logged onto 
your computer, they know what you’re 
doing every single minute of the day. 
It’s become very intense - and of 
course, this kind of environment breeds 
depression and long-term health issues. 

In addition to that, from this 
summer it will be very difficult to get 
an employment tribunal, which for 
many members is the last resort to 
fight against discrimination and unfair 
dismissal. Members will have to pay 
between £250 and £950. Lots of people 
won’t be able to afford this amount of 
money and the union will be very wary 
about which cases it is going to support. 
The target-driven culture in the 
contact centres was recently 
exposed by The Guardian with 
the leaked emails of a contact 
centre manager. 

I have to be careful how I formulate 
this. The Guardian described how 
employees in the contact centre are 
under pressure to reach targets for 
referring claimants for sanctions 
on their benefits: this includes cuts 
to benefits or even cutting off all 
benefits for not ‘actively looking for 
work’. Usually managers don’t write 
this down: they just tell the workers 
and, if they don’t meet targets, they 
get called in and threatened with 
‘performance action’ against them. 
One manager in Waltham Forest 
actually wrote it down and this was 
forwarded to The Guardian. Very 
quickly, other leaks followed and this 
has exposed how arbitrarily many of 
these decisions on sanctions are being 
made. There is culture of total control 
- not just over the workforce, but the 
claimants too • 

tina.becker@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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